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PREFACE. 



To awaken the interest of the young reader in such a way 
as shall lead him to investigate for himself, has been the chief 
aim of the author in preparing this series of story-lessons. 

There is a charm in the story-form of presenting a subject, 
that not only attracts the attention of a child but holds it closely, 
to the very end. 

The bird, the bee, and the blossom, when invested with a 
personality familiar to his mind, stand forth at once objects of 
the deepest interest to him. 

Then, too, in reading his story, he gathers not only the 
essential points connected with the subject, but he gains some- 
thing of much value besides. 

His imagination receives a healthful stimulus ; the spirit of 
inquiry is quickened ; and he unconsciously acquires a smooth 
and easy manner of expression. 

As he reads on and on, he becomes eager to know more 
about the mysterious world of nature. Second-hand knowledge 
fails to satisfy him, and he longs to experiment for himself. 

Impelled by this spirit of research which has been aroused 
by his story-lessons, he goes forth into field and forest. 

He makes collections from the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms. He examines, compares and classifies them. 
So unspeakably attractive does the work become, that he masters 
the driest details connected with each subject without being 
aware of the amount of time and labor expended upon them. 



PREFACE. 

The stories comprising this series are, for the most part, 
miscellaneously distributed, rather than arranged in a sequential 
order. It is believed that this arrangement will suggest to the 
children an agreeable change, in contrast with the necessarily 
logical arrangement of topical lessons found in their every day 
text-books. 

For valuable suggestions, as well as for kindly encourage- 
ment, the author is deeply indebted to many leading educators in 
this line of thought, to whom her work has been submitted. 
Foremost among these are : Dr. A. S. Packard, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. ; Dr Charles E. Beecher, Professor of Paleon- 
tology, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; Dr. J. A. Lintner, 
N. Y. State Entomologist, and Prof. Charles H. Peck, N. Y. 
State Botanist. 

The author begs to add, in conclusion, that should these 
scattered Leaves from Nature's Stoi"y-book prove the means of 
leading her young readers to a closer and deeper study of the 
complete volume which is ever open before them, she will feel 
more than repaid for her effort. 

The birth of every spring heralds the issue of a new pro- 
spectus of Nature's marvelous Annual. Richly bound in soft 
green velvet, gilded and lettered with golden sun-beams, its pro- 
fusely illustrated pages are open to the perusal of all. 

May we study it then with such care and earnestness as 
shall enable us to attain to that high degree of scholarship that 
finds "Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, and 
good in everything." 

M. A. B. K. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



The author has deemed it unneccessary to place at the close 
of each story-lesson a set of studied questions. It is hoped 
that the subject-matter itself will prove of sufficient interest to 
awaken 4n the minds of both teacher and pupil a desire to consider 
and discuss the essential points presented. 

Questions will naturally arise concerning the definition of 
words, terms, etc., and there will, perhaps, be a tendency on the 
part of some to inquire minutely into details. 

The teacher should therefore make a careful study of each 
lesson before presenting it to her class as a supplementary 
exercise. 

Natural History necessarily includes subjects in which 
children are deeply interested, and concerning which they are 
ever ready to ask questions. 

In fact each querist, with his how and when^ 
Would puzzle Huxley, o'er and o'er again. 

How necessary, then, that the teacher prepare herself as 
thoroughly as possible to meet these earnest inquiries ; for with 
her rests largely the responsibility of either encouraging or 
checking the spirit of research, — a spirit that if, properly directed, 
will lead on to the fullest measure of success. 

A cautious hint here, a timely suggestion there, and the way 
is opened that shall bring the child into a condition of hearty 
sympathy and a close communion with nature and nature's God. 

These suggestions are biiefly given with a belief that the true 
teacher will recognize their importance, and accept them 'in the 
same cordial spirit in which they are submitted. 



LEAVES FROM 

NATURE'S STORY-BOOK, 



Miss Shepherd, the village school-teacher, asked 
her pupiU one day how many of them would like to 
go down with her to the very bottom of the sea. 

In a moment every hand was raised ; for the 
children well knew that the teacher would not lead 
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them into any danger, and that they would be safe 
with her, even at the bottom of the deepest waters. 
But how to get there, that was the query. 

" We will go down in a diving bell," said 
the teacher. 

Now you must know that a diving bell is a 
hollow vessel, often bell-shaped, in which men 
descend into deep waters. 

They are enabled to remain there for some 
length of time by means of a tube from above which 
supplies them with air. 

These bells are furnished with windows for 
admitting light, and also with hoisting-tackle by 
the use of which they can return to the surface of 
the water whenever they choose to do so= 

But Miss Shepherd did not propose to employ 
that kind of a conveyance for herself and her class. 

She had made frequent descents to the bottom 
of the sea by means of The Student's Diving Bell, 
and she had learned just how to manage it. 

So she said, "Now let us get ready as soon 
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as possible; but there are a few of you who can never 
go as you are. You have some incumbrances about you 
that I shall insist upon your removing without delay. 

" One, is a lazy drone of a companion who 
follows your footsteps like a shadow, and at every 
turn bawls out, * I can't.' 

"Another idler, just in the rear of this dis- 
couraging fellow, is forever roaring ^ Wait ! ' and a 
third has actually secured a position in the coat- 
pockets of some of you, and as his head peeps out 
at the top, I notice that it is labelled all over 
^ Dime Novel,' * Thrilling Adventures,' ' Tales of 
Fiction,' etc. 

"Now these fellows cannot go down into the 
sea with us, because they are too shallow-brained 
and indolent either to understand or to appreciate 
the mysteries of the great ocean. 

" So we will dismiss them at once, and lo, in 
a twinkling, we are at the very bottom of the 

sea. 

" Down we go, and up we come, bringing with 
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US, every time we rise, new treasures from the great 
store-house of the mighty deep. 

" Did you ever see anything more beautiful 
than this corai which we have brought up with us 
after our first descent? 



"Each one of these Httle radiated cells once 
contained a mite of an animal called a polyp. This 
little creature furnishes the limy matter that forms 
the hard coral which we now hold in our hands. 

" * Where does he get it ? ' you ask. He gathers 
it from the watery world in which he lives. 
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"The bodies of these coral-makers are like a 
drop of transparent jelly and in form they resemble a 
little sac, having a small opening at one end sur- 
rounded by the most minute rays called tentacles. 

" Now the little polyp, not being able to move 
about, must depend entirely on the lip-fingers for 
its food. And busy little fingers they are, I assure 
you, constantly reaching out for food to supply th^ 
little hungry sac. 

" But small as this jelly-like creature is, it is 
capable of founding a large community. 

" Something as the rose surrounds herself with 
buds that press closely against her own pink 
cheeks, so does this little polyp send out from 
different parts of its body minute bud-bunches that 

soon develop into the little children of its household. 

"A little while, and these new-born children 
will also develop buds, and in a short time there 
is a large community where before only one little 
polyp was found." 

" But how is it that this wee jelly-sac hap- 
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pened to be all alone by itself?" the children 
eagerly inquire. 

"The reason is this: All polyps do not mul- 
tiply in the same way. Some of them send forth 
from their sac-openings, or mouths, at certain times, 
small yellow atoms resembling tiny globules of 
jelly. These atoms float about looking like air-bubbles 
in the water. 

" But after a time they attach themselves to some 
fixed object, and very soon they in turn are ready 
to found a colony, either by budding or in the 
manner above described." 

" Why can they not be gathered from the ocean 
and kept as pets?" asked one of the class. 

" These little sea-babies are very frail and it is 
difficult to transfer them from their native waters to cans 
or jars even for the purpose of a more careful examina- 
tion, because they are liable to die in the transition. 

"Now look at this fine specimen, called the 
branching coral. Does it not, indeed, resemble the 
intricate branches of a tree? It is made of many. 
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very many skeletons of little polyps, as these small 
pits or cells go to prove." 



" Then they must be something like composite 
flowers,'* said the children. 

" Something very like them in this respect," 
replied Miss Shepherd. " When you take the golden 
blossom of a dandelioQ in your hand, you are very 
apt tu regard it as a single flower. 
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'• But If you will examine it carefully you will 
Bee that it is made up of hundreds of minute flowers, 



and you find that you can readily remove them, one 
by one, from what you. at first supposed to be an 
entire blossom. So it is with the beautiful coral 
specimens that we have collected to-day. 

" Just look at these brilliant sea fans ! They 
belong to the Bark-Bearing Corals and look as if 
they might be the work of one individual. 
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" But remove the slimy bodies of the tiny polyps, 
and you will see that the frame-work is the united 
skeletons of countless little toilers of the deep. 

"I must tell you that sea fans are known as 
the Gorgoniae, from Gorgon, one of the three fabled 
sisters, whose snaky hair and fierce aspect changed 
every beholder into stone. 

" These brilliant, purple sea-pens 
belong to a different species, and 
you will notice that the lower part 
of the quill is tipped with bright 
orange. 

"Old Neptune, the god of the 
ocean, is supposed to use these 
handsome pens in writing his 
letters. His inkstand must surely 
be large enough, since he can dip 
his pen into the great water any- 
where ! 




SEA-PEN. 



" These fine, sharp points that glisten on the 
skeletons of the Gorgons, or sea fans, are called spicules. 
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" If we examine them with a good microscope 
we shall be both surprised aud delighted at the 
variety of forms and colors which they present. 

" Many a pretty print for silk and for calico has 
been copied from these microscopic patterns." 



" Can these Gorgons move about from place to 
place ? " asked the children. 

"Neither the fans nor the sea-pens have any 
power of locomotion, though they do seem to us to 
move slightly as they sway backward and forward 
under the heavy waves. Their stems are so con- 
structed that they bend easily and seldom or never 
break. 
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" Some of the sea-pens are endowed with phos- 
phorescent glands, which emit, as one naturalist affirms, 
a golden green light of a most wonderful softness. 

" But you will find that the skeleton of all 
corals is not enclosed within the polyp mass ; for 
there are cases in which it forms a protecting sheath 
for the little animal. Such is the organ-pipe coral 
in which each pipe serves as a cell. 



"Now inspect carefully this mushroom coral. 
Does it not look like our cream-colored mushrooms 
that we find so abundant in the woods every- 
where? 

" This handsome mushroom was not built by a 
colony of workers. It is the skeleton of a single 
polyp, which is" often fifteen inches in diameter. 

" Observe its beautiful plaited gills. They are 
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very delicate and if carelessly handled they will break 
easily. 

*' This animal seems to be well aware of its 
frail structure. In its early stages it is fixed, but 



when it becomes free it usually lies in the clefts of 

rocks, as if seeking protection and safety in these 
hidden places. 

" You will notice a small slit in the centre of 
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the top. This is its mouth, and here the anitnat 
either receives or rejects whatever is borne to it by 
the action of the waves. 

*' Those immense brain corals that you see so 
securely anchored at the bottom of the sea, are the 
work of the true reef-builders, and are very abundant 
wherever coral islands are found. How much they 
resemble the lobes of the human brain ! 

" But we cannot make another descent to-day, 
because we already have so many specimens in hand 
that we must examine them before collecting others. 
To-morrow or next day, then, we will go down 
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A VISIT TO THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 

PART n. 

A day or two later, and Miss Shepherd and her 
class were again exploring the mysteries of the sea. 
And this time, they found themselves in the midst of 
a garden of flowers. They had pushed aside the tall 
sea fans and the branching corals, and behold, vast 
beds of bright-hued blossoms greeted them on every 
hand. 

"These flower-like animals are called sea 
anemones," said the teacher. " Unlike the little 
polyps that we talked of the other day, these handsome 
sea-flowers are capable of moving from one place to 
another; but their progress is very, very slow, not 
even so fast as that of a snail." 

" How do they manage to walk about in this 
way, have they flower-feet ? " was the question. 

" No, not feet exactly ; they generally attach them- 
selves by a creeping disk to some fixed object, as a 
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rock, and in going from one point to another a portion 
of the animal is often detached and left behind; for 
they are very frail, and the parts are easily separated. 

"But in the course of a few days this detached 
portion adds to itself the missing members and becomes 
a perfect animal, though somewhat smaller, of course, 
than the individual of which it once formed a part. 

" The stalk-like body of the anemone is surmounted 
by its flower-head, in the centre of which is its mouth. 
Surrounding the mouth-petals are the tentacles, looking 
Uke a delicate fiinge, and this fringe is in constant 
motion. 

"Each tiny tentacle is hollow, and each and all 
of them open into the cavity of the stalk or column 
which encloses the hungry stomach of the flower 
animal. 

" As the Student's Diving Bell permits us to see 
these wonderful things only as they are shown in 
books, we must try to bring the imagination into play 
as far as possible. The gorgeous colors of these sea- 
flowers are really indescribable. Orange, cream, 
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Vermillion, fawn-color — indeed, one must see them to 
appreciate them in all their loveliness. 

"I once had the pleasure of seeing these rare 
creatures at ' feeding-time ' in an aquarium at Amster- 
dam, Holland. From an opening in the top of the 
glass enclosure or tank, a few morsels of meat were 
let down into the water. 

"No sooner had the choice tid-bits touched the 
surface than the eager tentacles reached forth, and 
seizing the precious morsels they conveyed them to 
the open mouth of the flower. At every mouthful 
the petal-lips closed for a moment and assumed the 
appearance of a half-blown bud. Imagine one of the 
large dahlias in your garden opening its half-closed 
petals and eagerly swallowing a mouthful of raw 
meat ! " 

" But how large are these flower-animals ? '* inter- 
rupted the children. " How large are the very largest 
of them?" 

"Those that I saw in Holland," replied the 
teacher, " were as large as a full blown dahlia ; but I 
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once saw some in the waters of the Bermuda Islands 
that were much smaller than these. 



" And right here, let me give jou a hint not to 
confound the sea anemone with the sea-lily, which is 
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a very different kind of animal. Tlie sea lily belongs 
to the same family as the star fish, of which I shall 
speak to you later on. 



" Sea lilies are often called crinoids, from a Greek 
word which signifies a lily. They were very abundant 
at one time, but are now among the rarest products of 
the ocean. 

" These little auimals formerly grew to a much 
larger size than they do now, as you will see by these 
fossil specimens in my cabinet. Their broken stems 
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are often found in the North of England and are 
known as ' St. Cuthbert's beads.' 

" But let us look at these 
little spiny balls that go rolling 
over and over like a boy turning 
a contiDued somersault. The 
shell that encloses this animal 
is really quite complicated. It 
is made up of rows and double 
rows of plates, and each row 
is many times perforated for the passage of countless 
feet. 

" No wonder that he speeds along at this easy 
bicycle rate. This fellow is often called a sea hedge- 
he^ on account of his purple spines. These spines 
are really so many inflexible legs by which the bristly 
little urchin rolls himself along. 

" It is a funny sight to see him scale rocks, or go 
' aloft,' as the sailors say. It reminds one of the old 
saying about ' a penny rolling up hill.' 

" And now comes the stariish for his share in 
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our admiration. Notice the five rays that branch out 
from the mouth-centre. At the end of each ray is 
an eye-spot. The queerest part of it all is that its 
feet are found in its arms ! Each arm 



channeled, and here we find four rows of sucker-like 
feet. 

"It is a voracious animal and very destructive to 
oyster-beds. Sometimes the oyster-men become veiy 
angry and tear them limb from limb. Then each limb 
adds the necessary parts to itself to become a perfect 
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star, and bo the oysterman's wrath is turned against 
himself. 



" It may seem strange that a comparatively small 
starfish can destroy a large oyster. But this creature 
has a remarkable way of turning his stomach into the 
open valves of the oyster and sucking the poor moUusk 
out of house and home. The brittle starfish possesses 
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the ability to dismember itself, and on the slightest 
occasion it will throw away one or more of its arms 
at will. 

" We will glance for a moment now at these ugly 
sea-cucumbers, though I am sure that a passing look 
will satisfy us. What slimy creatures they are, and 
what a tough, leathery skin ! It has no stony shell 
outside, but there are small limy plates within the 
body. 

" The cotton-spinner is a relative of this repulsive 
creature and is very common in deep water off the 
coast of England. They are usually found rolled up 
in a ball, and if disturbed, they will suddenly throw 
out a bunch of white threads that stick to everything 
they touch. The sailors believe that they spin their 
cotton for defence. 

" Do look at these blubbery jelly fish ! Their um- 
brellas are hoisted everywhere. One would think that 
they are actually afraid of getting wet while moving 
about in their own native element. How easily they 
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swim along while their fringes and tentacles trail 
behind them ! 



" No wonder that swimmers and bathers stand in 
terror of these large ones known as the Medusse. And 
they are rightly named too ; for their stinging append- 
ages have been justly compared to the snakes in the 
head of Medusa, one of the Gorgons whose hair was 
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changed into serpents. These creatures receive various 
names, as sea-hubbles, sea-nettles, and stingers. 

"Here comes a handsome 
little sailor. He, too, belongs 
to the jelly fish family, and is 
known by the title of Por- 
tuguese Man - of - War. Its 
tentacles are beautifully 
tinted, and our little sailor 
can throw them out a long 
distance in search of food. 
As it gradually dances along 
on the waves, we can easily 
imagine it to be a toy-ship 
that has been set afloat by 

some sea-loving boy. 

poaruouEas uiH-OF-wAu. . 

" But we must set aside 

our diving bell for to-day, and to-morrow we will 

make our third and last descent." 
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A VISIT TO THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 

PART 111. 

" Who wonld have believed," said the teacher, 

" that the bottom of the ocean is so much hke a lovely 

flower-garden ? Lilies, anemones, asters, rose-coral, 

how wonderful it all seems ! 

" But these sponges that we have gathered, I am 
not quite so proud of. We must cleanse them from 
the slimy matter with which they are covered and we 
shall then have nothing left but soft skeletons filled 
with pores. 

3S, you know, are next to the very lowest 
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branch of the animal kingdom. First comes the single- 
celled animals, or Protozoa, as scientists call them, 
and then follow the many celled animals, or Metazoa, 
and this includes the sponges, which are so low down 
in the scale of animal life that they do not possess so 
much as a perceptible mouth. 

" It is said that there is a slight depression when 
a particle of food is to be received and digested. Still 
they live and multiply Kke many other animated atoms 
of which we know little or nothing. 

" As this sponge-atom has neither mouth nor 
member, he never cries nor kicks during his baby 
days, but quietly remains a sticky, gelatinous substance 
till the very moment when we tear the flesh away 
from his pliant, horny skeleton. In fact, we need not 
' tear ' it away, for a brush of the hand will leave his 
skeleton, together with that of his companions, exposed 
as one united structure. 

"The substance which forms the covering of the 
skeleton is quite disagreeable to sight, taste, and 
smell. 
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" We found these common sponges near the base 
of some rocks. We must dive deeper if we expect to 
secure better ones. We shall 
find them, too, of various 
shapes and sizes. Some are 
branching, some hang like sta- 
lactites from the ceiling of 
caverns, and not a few are 
molded into the form of cups 
and goblets ; while in some 
waters they are found to festoon 
the walls of ocean caves. 
" But no matter what the skeleton form may be, 

the living sponge, as I have said 

before, consists of a soft slime J 

that covers each fibre of i 

structure, and this structure 

made up of a united community. 

" We find, upon examination, that the frame-work 

of different sponges is composed of different material. 

That of the common sponge, familiar to us, is made 
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up of a horny substance, and is free from mineral 
grit. 

" Other sponge-builders deposit within their homy 
material, crystals of pure flint or lime called spicules. 



"If you ever see a living sponge or mass, you 
will see it continually spouting water from its pores. 
Canals intersect this sponge-jelly in all directions. 
The water enters through the small canals and rushes 
out through the larger ones. 

"Mr. Huxley says: *The common sponge is not 
a single individual, but a community, representing a 
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sort of sub-aqueous city, where the people are arrayed 
about the streets and roads in such a manner that 
each one can choose his food from the water as it 
passes along.' " 

" A very easy way of getting one's living, surely/' 
remarked one of the class. 

" Like the polyps, the sponge multiplies by the 
development of little buds^ but these bunch-like buds 
are eggs, and they grow till they are detached from 
the parent's body. Then they swim freely about for 
a time, till finally they settle down and become fixed 
to some object where they work for a common interest, 
as did their parents before them." 

" What are finger-sponges, and where are they 
found?" asked one of the children. 

" Very fine specimens of the finger-sponge are 
found in the Islands of Bermuda. From a united 
base often spring fifteen or twenty pliant, almost 
white fingers that are handsomely fluted at the tips. 

" The glass-sponge is a variety found in the East 
Indies. It is an elegant tiling in form and material, 
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being woven of shining spicules as if wrought of spun 
glass. It is often called Venus's Flower Basket, and 
the fair goddess might well be proud of such a treasure. 



" It is well to remember that all the real flint 
that we see was manufactured by the sponge-bnilders. 

" And now comes our most valuable treasures. 
Let us count our pearls very carefully, for every one 
of them is precious. 

" Although we did not hazard our lives to secure 
them, as many pearl-gatherer.'? have done, we never- 
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theless prize them, because they have coat us both 
time aud labor. 



" It is said that in twenty oysters brought up 
out of the depths of the sea very often not a single 
pearl is obtained, and yet sometimes twenty pearls are 
found in a single oyster. 

" This lai^e, round pearl is found near the coast 
of Ceylon. What a busy time the pearl gatherers are 
having there, all through the diving season ! Their 
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little huts along the coast remind you more of 
bathing-houses than anything else, though they are 
far more thickly huddled together. 

"Is it not strange that this valuable jewel is 

the result of an obtrusive grain of san d ? Long ago this 

troublesome grain found its way into the shell of the 

pearl-oyster. There it irritated and annoyed the 

animal, and to protect itself from the unpleasant 

intruder it covered it all over with a limy substance of 

its own secretion, and by a continuation of this process, 

the sharp, ugly, gritty thing became the beautiful 

round pearl which I hold in my hand. 

/ "Alas! how few of us are able to accomplish as 

^ much as this apparently senseless oyster, which has 

, actually converted a curse into a blessing, and changed 

/ a trial to a treasure ! 

" Now, besides the wonders which we have dis- 
covered in this enterprise, let us look for a moment 
at the perils which we might have encountered had 
we employed the ordinary method of diving. 

" First, there is the diver's great enemy, the 
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shark, which grasps his prize before the poor fellow 
has had a chance to secure the first oyster. Then, 



there is that devil-fish or man-sucker, with his 
monstrous head, his eight long arms, and his two 
thousand suckers. Deliver me from such an embrace ! ^ - 
" We might have met the cuttle-fish, perhaps, a 
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piece of whose shell you have placed between the 
wires of your canary's cage. It is from this that your 
little bird draws the calcareous or limy substance for 



its bones, feathers, and shells for its eggs. It also 
aids in keeping his bill of the proper length, as with- 
out its occasional use as a sharpener, his beak would 
attain an unfashionable growth. 
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" The body of the cuttle-fish resembles in form 
a bead work-bag. Its head looks like a beet with its 
rootlets pointing upward ; these root-like appendages 
are arms, ten in number, two of which are longer 
than the others. When this fish sees his enemies 
approaching, he throws ink at them, which he carries 
in a pocket provided for the purpose. Under this 
inky cloud in the water he hides till the danger is 
over. 

"We might also have seen the sunfish, or smith, 
which has a spot on either side resembling a coin. This 
is why some superstitious people believe that in the 
mouth of this fish, St. Peter found the tribute money. 
A reliable writer informs us that it is called " smith " 
because its bones are said to represent ^all the 
utensils used by blacksmiths. Perhaps both the 
cuttle-fish and the smith may be considered harmless, 
but the shark and the man-sucker are ravenous fish- 
monsters. 

" Finally, as we stroll along the beach our atten- 
tion is suddenly attracted to some queer little animals 
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skipping about in a most lively manner and perfonning 
all sorts of antics. 

"These are called isopods and amphipods, and 
are not at all like pea-pods or bean-pods, as I can 
prove to you. 



1 (MAQNIFIEU). 

Here is a picture of a sand.flea. It has fourteen 
ugly-looking legs. This is an amphipod, and belongs 
to the class Crustacea, so-called ' because the legs 
and body are covered with a crust-like shell. The 
isopods belong to the same class. 

"Clams and oysters, on the contrary, are inclosed 
in a hard shell, and have no distiuguishable head. 
They belong to the class called mollusks. 

" The crabs and lobstei-s that we see as we first 
descend into the ocean, belong to the decapods, having 
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ten feet. The sea-spiders, or spider-crabs, are macropods. 
Thej are ill-looking crustaceans, having ten feathery 
legs curving round a pear-shaped body. 

" I should like to talk with you about many 
other curious and wonderful things which we have 
discovered in this submarine expedition, and to explain 
to you the difference between the univalves, which 
include the common snail ; the bivalves, which include 
the oyster ; and the multivalves of certain mollusks ; but 
I will leave you to examine these things yourselves, as you 
have now learned the secret of diving into ocean myste- 
ries, and can safely undertake the task alone at any time." 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE. 

Fred and Cora were playing draughts, or 
" checkers," as they are sometimes called. They had 
not been occupied with the game ten minutes, when a 
discussion arose as to who made the last ^^move." 

" It is my move," said Fred ; " you had no right 
to jump my king till I had made up my mind what I 
could do with that man in the corner." 

Cora maintained that she was in th^ i*ight, and 
that her brother was ^^mean and selfish, and always 
trying to cheat." Hasty words generally lead to 
blows ; and, just as they began to arm themselves for 
the conflict. Aunt Lizzie, who sat by the window, busy 
with her sewing, interfered by asking, 

"Children, did I ever tell you anything about 
the borer of the ocean ? " 

All signs of discord subsided in a moment; and 
Cora exclaimed in loud earnest, 

" Do tell us about it, aunty ! " 
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When Aunt Lizzie told stories, she always managed 
to weave in a moral, so cunningly that it rather added 
to, than detracted from, the tale. 

She did not place it boldly on top, like the 
seductive frosting of a fruit cake; neither did she 
leave it at tTie very bottom, like a bit of discarded 
brown crust; but somehow she interspersed it through 
and through so thoroughly that its flavor and fragrance 
might be readily perceived, just as we detect the savory 
odor of the spices in a plum-pudding. 

Our two champions, having virtually smoked the 
pipe of peace, by laying aside all weapons offensive 
and defensive, sat in eager expectation, while Aunt 
Lizzie bit off the last thread, and commenced as follows : 

" Away down in the deep sea, there is a wonderful 
little shell, called the date-shell, or borer of the sea. 

" This shell is inhabited by a peculiar little animal 
that is capable of piercing the very hardest substances 
that are found in the ocean. 

"It is not certainly known whether the valves of 
its shell are the instruments by which it burrows into 
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everything that cornea in its way, or whether its foot, 
armed with sand, is used as a drill to accomplish this 
purpose. 



" At any rate, some of the hardest stones and 
stoutest shells are found pierced hy this strange 
creature, which seems to have one prevailing instinct, 
namely, that of boring or piercing its way through 
every thing. 

" They are selfish little borers, as you will discover, 
when I tell you that if one of their own kind happens 
to be disabled in their path, they proceed right on 
with their work, and drive their tunnel completely 
through the body of their companion. 

" I hope," said Aunt Lizzie, after a moment's 
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pause, " that these naughty, selfish little sea-horers 
will remain iu the bottom o£ the ocean ; for I am 
afraid they could never be taught the Golden Rule." 



And then she asked the children to repeat with 
her the lines, 

*' To do to others aa I would that they should do to me, 
Will make me honest, kind, and good, as eveiy child should be." 
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During the recitation of this couplet, Fred counted 
his buttons, and Cora hemmed her apron with a 
pin. 

^•How different is the history of the sacred scar- 
abee ! " said Aunt Lizzie. The children's faces bright- 
ened. 

"I will tell you what I once read about that 
insect. The account was written by a traveler who 
watched its movements very carefully. 

" He tells us that the female wraps up her newly 
laid egg in a ball of manure, which is to be the 
nourishment and support of the coming grub. The 
Egyptians consider this egg sl sacred object, and make 
it their idol of worship, this is why it is called ^ sacred ' 
scarabee. 

"The first thing to be done is to transport the 
ball into a suitable place, where it may be buried. 

" The insect rolls it along with its hind claws, or, 
if necessary, hoists it with its head. 

" Sometimes the journey is long and tedious. 
Presently she comes to a small mole-hill ; it is a high 
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mountain to her ; the ball being lifted to its ridge, 
rolls down the other side. 

"But if a rut or crevice happen to lie in the 
way, the precious ball drops to the bottom, and would 
be lost forever, if the scarabee had nothing to depend 
upon but its own feeble' strength. 

" It struggles in vain, trying . again and again to 
mount the steep wall with its recovered treasure 5 
twenty, thirty times it tries, evincing far greater 
perseverance than most little girls and boys display 
on matters of more importance. 

"But at last it appears to be discouraged, and 
flies away. And just here is where the generosity of 
the scarabee is brought into happy contrast with the 
selfishness of the borer. 

" After a while the insect returns ; but not alone. 
It is followed by two, three, or four companions, some- 
times more. They all drop down into the place where 
the ball disappeared, and with united efforts drag it 
out, and set it on its way again. 

" How much sooner," said Aunt Lizzie, reflectively^ 
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" would I be a generous, human scarabee, than a miser- 
able, selfish borer ! " 

Neither of the children made any reply to Aunt 
Lizzie's last remark. 

But presently Cora inquired if the date-shell ever 
bored through the hulls of ships and other vessels. 

" No, that is a different animal altogether , " said 
Aunt Lizzie. " It is the Teredo, or ship-worm, that 
you are thinking of." 

"Why is it called a ship-i(;orm .^ " inquired Fred. 
"Are not all these soft bodied animals that live in 
shells called ^moUusks'?" 

" Yes, Fred, they are properly classed as 
' moUusks,' " replied his aunt, " but this Teredo looks 
more like a worm than a moUusk. It burrows in 
floating timber in tropical seas, and so accomplishes some 
good in this way, by removing hindrances to navigation. 

" But it is generally considered a very destructive 
animal. It is nearly a foot in length, and bores its 
way with two sharp, curved valves. Strange to say, 
it always bores with the grain, and never against it. 
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^^ Besides causing many a shipwreck, this busj 
borer of the ocean undermines and destroys stout piers 
wherever an opportunity is afforded. 

"As it bores, it lines its shell with a limy sub- 
stance, making a smooth tunnel for itself. 

"It is said that this ship-worm furnished the 
model for the great Tunnel which is built under the 
Thames river at Loudon. 

" In Holland, the land is so low and wet that 
strong stakes called piles have to be driven down into the 
earth for the support of the buildings which rest upon 
them. 

" But it is feared that these strong piles will yet 
be undermined by the destructive ship- worms." 

" Are all Teredos of the same size ? " asked the 
children. 

" Of course, some are larger than others, even of 
the same species," said their aunt. " But the 
Giant Teredo produces a shell over five feet in 
length." 

After a moment's silence, Fred asked, " Do you 
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suppose, auntie, that animals and insects have a way 
of talking to one another ? " 

" This traveler, of whom I have been speaking," 
said his aunt, " concluded from his observation of the 
scarabees that the brute creation is endowed with the 
power of judging, and of exercising the will, and 
undoubtedly speak a language of their own. 

" And, children," she added, " let us not fall 
below them in our endeavors to speak kindly and 
politely to one another ; ever ready to lend a helping 
hand to those who may be in need ; believing that it 
is far more human to act on the principle of Mive 
and let live,' like the sacred scarabee of the desert, 
than to tyrannize and rob one another like the cruel 
borer of the sea. The poet Burns tells us that 

' Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.' 

" And One greater than the greatest poet has 
said to us : ^ I exhort you, little children, that ye love 
one another.' These words," continued Aunt Lizzie, 
" include not only little children, but every member 
of the great human family to which we all belong.'' 
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PARSON TRITON. 

A queer litttle preacher was Parson Triton, and 
he lived in a queer little parsonage, too. It was located 
under the water, at the very bottom of Alder Creek. 

His pulpit was a moss-covered stone that rose just 
above the water, and his congregation was made up 
of individuals quite as queer as the preacher himself. 
Sometimes the Parson preached, and sometimes he only 
lectured. 

One day he crawled up to the very top of 
his pulpit, and bracing himself by means of his 
five tiny toes, and spreading out his four tiny fingers, 
he <3leared his throat, winked his large, bright eyes, 
and said : " Young people, be quiet a moment, I have 
something to say to you." In an instant a number 
of whirligigs paused in their circling flight, and released 
from their bodies a bubble of air with which they had 
made ready to dive to the bottom of the^ creek. But 
the May-flies, whose lives are limited to a few brief days, 
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continued their course over the surface of the water, 
intent on getting as much enjoyment as possible out 
of the remaining hours of their existence. 

Within sound of the Parson's voice, a couple of 
sticklebacks were building a nest of straws and grasses, 
in the water near the bank of the stream. These 
little creatures also seemed wholly indifferent to the 
voice of the Parson ; for they fairly shook their silvery 
sides with laughter, and darted away to their un- 
finished nests to see that no enemy lay in wait to 
seize the eggs which they were about to deposit 
there. 

But the tadpoles rolled up their great round eye- 
balls in wonder, while several young salamanders drew 
a deep sigh through their queer little gills. 

Turning toward the tadpoles, the Parson said, in 
a very solemn tone, " My young friends, you will soon 
become amphibious." 

As very young tadpoles are entirely destitute of 
a tongue, they could only open their mouths and try 
to say " Wh-a-t ?" 
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"I assert," said the Parsou, "that you will 
soon become amphibious, and if you will listen to 
rae a moment, I will explain what I mean by it. 



The time is not far off when you will -lose your tails, and 
then you will become frogs like your parents. You 
will have beautiful goggle eyes, you will wear elegant 
green coats, and you will be able to live in the water 
or out of it, just as you please." 

As the Parson finished speaking, one poor Utile 
tadpole began to weep and to wail most bitterly, and 
with very good reason, too ; for not five minutes 
before, a fierce watei'-tiger had snipped off the end of 
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its tail, and now, what hope was there left of ever 
becoming a frog? 

As soon as a tadpole has developed his forelegs, 
he comes into the possession of a tongue. Now as 
several of the tadpoles present had arrived at this 
stage of growth, they whispered to one another, "Let 
us shake off our ugly tails this moment, and become 
frogs without further delay." Thereupon a number of 
them began to shake their finny appendages in great 
glee. 

" What are you trying to do, you foolish young 
ones?" said the Parson. "Your tails do not drop 
off from your bodies at all. They are gradually used 
up, in adding to your growth, from day to day, and 
you must wait with patience till this change takes 
place. And now I will tell you how I happen to 
know all this : I learned it at college ! " 

" Wh-e— re ? " piped the young people in concert. 

" At college, my friends, and a dear lesson it was 
to me, too ; it almost cost me. my life. 

" One of the savage college professors, who goes 
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about searching for helpless creatures Hke ourselves, 
caught me one day and confined me in a wide-mouthed 
bottle. Then he passed me around among his students, 
and they gave me some house-flies to eat; and being 
very hungry, I snapped them up in a twinkling. 

" Then the professor said to his class, ' Examine 
this animal carefully. He is a reptile, and somewhat 
repulsive to look upon. Touch him, and you will see 
that he is cold-blooded. He is called a " vertebrate '* 
because he has a backbone. When he was a baby he 
breathed through gills ; now his gills are changed to 
lungs, and he often comes to the surface of the water 
for air. 

' He has several names, as " triton," " water 
newt," and " water-salamander." Very often he is 
improperly called a " lizard." He is first cousin to 
the land-salamander which you have no doubt 
seen creeping about over a sandy road after a rain- 
storm. 

^ This fellow's back is olive-brown, tinged with green 
and his belly is a handsome orange-color, spotted with 
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black. The pupil, oi apple, of his eye is surrounded 
by a bright red ring, called the " iris." He is harm- 
less, and will not bite you if you handle him. Should 
you cut off one of his hands or feet in less than a 
year it will grow again.' " 



The Parson shuddered as he repeated this last 
statement, and added: "You may be sure, my friends, 
that I trembled in every limb, through fear that the 
savage professor would then and there hack me in 
pieces, in order to see me renew myself. But I was 
finally put into the bottle again and returned to Alder 
Creek, where I hope to spend the remainder of my 
days in the midst of my eongrejjation." 
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As the preacher closed his discourse, his audience 
dispersed in silence, filled with fear and trembling. 
Among them I noticed several water-boatmen that 
had been floating about in the vicinity of the pulpit. 
These suddenly darted to the bottom of the creek 
' with a swift, paddling motion, as if they, too, feared 
they might be drawn into the bottle of the savage 
professor. 
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BURIED ALIVE. 

There it lay in the cold, damp earth all alone, and 
strange to say, it was still alive. 

It was a tiny little creature with its hands and fefet 
curled up in a most peculiar manner; and the small 
dark coffin which inclosed its body was of a very odd 
shape. 

It was deposited beneath a lattice-work frame 
in the garden of a little girl. 

Every day she visited this spot, because her mother 
had told her that from the small grave under the 
lattice-work there would spring a delicate plant, bearing 
beautiful blossoms and leaves. 

But after every visit she turned sadly away and 
uttered an exclamation of disappointment. 

Now it happened that one afternoon a feathery 
cloudlet came sailing along the sky, and when it 
had reached a point directly over the spot where 
the little creature was buried, it seemed to say, " Lazy 
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plantlet, wake up and be of some use in the world ; you 
have been asleep long enough." 

Not receiving any reply, it began to frown darkly^ 
and finally its form swelled out larger and larger, till 
it threatened to dash a handful of rain right into the 
face of the sleeping seed. 

The quiet little thing did not stir, but suddenly 
it was almost drowned by a heavy quantity of water 
which the angry cloudlet poured right down upon 
it. 

It surely would have been drowned had not a 
beautiful fairy named Sunshine happened along just 
then. She came riding out in her golden chariot, 
and stopped, with her entire retinue of sunbeams, 
to drink. 

Being very thirsty, they drank up a large quantity 
of the water which had so deluged the poor seed, 
and thus the spiteful shower was changed into a most 
refreshing bath. 

The next morning, when little Lucy went out 
to visit her garden, she was delighted with the sight 
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of two slender, grass-like blades, pointing like fingers 
straight up to the sky. 

They were very frail and weak at first, and it 
did seem that the body to which they belonged could 
never rise above the ground. 

But the kind fairy sent her sunbeams every day to 
assist the struggling plantlet to rise from its dark, cold 
grave, and as each lent a helping hand, more than 
half of its body was soon above the earth. 

The lattice-work above it also aided in its ascent, 
for to this the climbing plant soon attached itself, 
ever turning in a most peculiar manner from left 
to right, and never from right to left, as do most 
tendrils and vines. 

After a time, long and delicately tinted flower- 
buds began to appear amid bright green leaves, and 
these in a few days expanded into cup-like blossoms. 

Thus the little creature, inclosed in the dark brown 
coflfin, became a beautiful morning-glory, and the 
climbing vine, shining leaves, and showy blossoms 
formed a delicate curtain of lace work for Lucy's window. 
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Bright-winged butterflies in velvet robes fluttered 
their satin overskirts, and poised daintily on the edge 
of the morning-glory's tinted cup. 

But they would timidly dart away as a swaggering 
honey bee, buzzing with importance, came freshly 
commissioned from its queen to seize and confiscate 
every drop of nectar secreted in the chalice of the 
perfumed flowers. 

It was also a favorite resort of the sly humming- 
bird. 

The little dandy always came clad in green and 
gold, flitting gracefully hither and thither, with the 
generous intention of relieving the sweet blossoms 
of any intruding insects that might have found 
lodgment in their delicate throats. 

At the same time his long, slender tongue was 
busily employed as a sucking-tube in sipping the delicious 
nectar from the tubular throat of each flower. 

That queer little imitator, the humming-bird moth, 
was also a daily visitor of the morning-glory ; but the 
modest plant seemed unconscious of its own attractions. 
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and received these marked attentions with the utmost 
indifference. 

But during all this time, where were the plantlet's 
busy little feet ? In proportion as the upper parts of its 
body expanded into the sunlight, becoming more and 
more beautiful every day, did the active little feet dig 
deeper and deeper into the earth, sending out their 
fibrous toes in all directions to gather up nourishment 
and support for its body. 

The green stem and twining tendrils climbed 
heavenward, and the diligent roots descended just 
as faithfully and wiUingly earthward. 

Thus we learn a useful lesson that, no matter 
where our lot may be cast, nor however humble may be 
our home, we should cheerfully perform our tasks, 
being ready and willing to labor in the spot where 
we are needed most. 

The hidden, humble worker, like the morning- 
glory's roots, often brings about the most beautiful 
results. Willing hands and willing feet bring sunshine 
to our homes, and flowers to our gardens* 
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A BIRD WITH A GOLD RING. 

I do not believe that the feathered tribe are very 
remarkable for their love of finery, though perhaps 
the peacock, with its " gaudy train," may be an excep- 
tion. 

But I was once acquainted with a bird that , 
actually wore a gold ring. I say " I was once 
acquainted," because this bird and myself were really 
on very intimate terms with each other. 

My feathered friend was a dear Uttle house-wren, 
having a body not over five inches in length, and this 
measurement included the distance from the point of 
her beak to the tip of her tail. Her wings were a 
little more than two inches long, barred with dusky 
stripes upon the outside, and tinted with a brownish 
gray underneath. 

Her real name was Jenny-Wren, and she some- 
what resembled her cousin, Kitty- Wren, who lives in a 
hedge away over in England. 
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How that Kitty-Wren can sing ! She is very 
small, and not at all handsome, but such a voice ! 
Her little throat is brimful and running over with 
melody. 

She is very happy in her pretty home in the 
English hedge, and the gardeners are exceedingly 
fond of her. Indeed, they may well be fond of her, 
for she not only cheers them with her song, but she 
also destroys the insects that infest both their fruit- 
trees and their hedges. 

My little Jenny-Wren has also half-brothers and 
sisters living down on the borders of Salt-Marsh. 
They, too, possess the rare gift of song. They build 
their homes in the shape of a pocket and fasten them 
to stiff reeds, that grow in the low marshes. 

These Marsh-Wrens have very long bills which 
enable them to reach way down to the bottom of these 
deep pockets when they wish to feed their young. 

Then there is the Rock-Wren, a very distant 
relative of Jenny's. But he soars so high, and lives 
so much like a hermit among the rocks, that his family 
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relations neither know nor care very much about 
him. 

My Jenny-Wren made her home in an old hollow 
apple-tree in the garden. She was not at all particular, 
and would just as soon have chosen an old hat or a 
legless boot, had it come in her way. 

In this old apple-tree she built her cozy nest of 
dry twigs and grasses and lined it throughout with 
soft hair and wool. 

There she deposited six pale reddish eggs; and 
there in due time she listened, with motherly patience, 
to the incessant " peep, peep," of her darling brood. 

She became so tame in the course of a few weeks 
that she would alight on the window-sill and pick up 
the crumbs, insects, and worms which I daily placed 
there for her benefit. 

As she became less and less timid each day that 
she visited me, I decided to decoy her into my room, 
and place some mark upon her by which I might 
know, when the next spring should return, whether 
she cared enough for her old friend to come back again. 
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So I scattered the crumbs a little inside the 
window-Bill, and soon caught her in mj band without 
any difficulty. Pressing her wide-spreading toes close 
together, I placed a very small gold ring on ber tiny 
leg, and released her. She fluttered and panted terribly 




with fright, and I greatly feared that she had justly 
lost all confidence in me. 

But after a few days' absence she , concluded to 
"make up," and came back to the window for crumbs 
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as before. I could see that she occasionally pecked 
at the ring, as if she would like to rid herself of the 
useless bauble, but her broad foot would not allow it 
to slip off. 

When the cold autumn winds began to whistle 
around our old apple-tree in the garden, this modest 
house-wren, observing that her more pretentious 
neighbors were getting ready to spend the winter in 
a warmer climate, concluded to join the party, and 
though I continued to scatter the most tempting 
morsels that I could find, they remained untouched. 

Some of her mates, known as the Winter- Wrens, 
still hopped and fluttered about my door, but Jenny 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Then I 1 new that I must wait till the next spring 
should prove the constancy or fickleness of my little 
pet. 

It was during the last of May, that I was at work 
in my garden, musing upon the instability of friend- 
ship, and of bird-friendship in particular, when a 
familiar chirp under the lilac-bush fell like a word of 
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reproof upon my startled senses, and in a moment 
more I caught sight of the slender leg of a bird 
encircled by a gold ring. 

Hastening to the house I threw up the window 
and began to scatter crumbs as of old. Lo ! two 
reddish-brown wings, barred with dusky stripes, hovered 
above the Window a moment, and then my httle house- 
wren alighted at her old restaurant, and ate contentedly 
of the repast spread before her. 

But there must be an end to all pleasant associa- 
tions, and one day, just after she had taken her 
morning repast, I was startled by the report of a 
gun very near my own door, and rushing out, I hardly 
had time to wrest my bleeding, dying pet from the hands 
of a young vagrant who had discovered the shining 
ornament on her leg, and resolved to secure the prize. 

Only for a moment she struggled and fluttered 
in my hand, and then expired. I gave her decent 
burial, and now a nest of pale reddish eggs, in the 
midst of which shines a tiny gold ring, is all that I 
have to remind me of my poor feathered friend. 
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THREE LITTLE STEP-HOTHERS. 

Let me tell you how it happened. 

Early one morning litst summer, as William and 
John were strolling through the meadow, they stopped 
and .listened to the peculiar notes of a bird whose 
throat seemed to be bubbling over with music. 

These sweet notes came from the adjoining cow- 
pasture, and climbing a fence which separated the 
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two fields, they came at once upon the feathered 
songster, which kept up his incessant trill without 
paying the slightest heed to their presence. 

" Surely, the world goes well with you," cried 
one of the boys; and the singer answered with a 
careless burst of melody that was almost provoking. 

As he seemed to be entirely indifferent to their 
scrutiny, the boys had both time and opportunity to 
examine him carefully. 

His body was about eight inches in length ; his 

wings full four inches ; his back and tail were a 
lustrous black, contrasting handsomely with the glossy, 
chocolate brown of his head, neck, and breast. 

While they were making these observations, his 
mate flew from a clump of bushes near at hand, and 
then they put their wise little heads together in grave 
consultation. 

The two boys honestly supposed that the birds 
were talking over their housekeeping arrangements, 
and they began to feel as if they were almost guilty 
listeners, when something about the light olive-brown 
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body of the female suddenly reminded them of what 
they had once heard eoneerning the nest-stealing cow- 
bird. 

And when they came to consider the location in 
which the feathered couple had been discovered, they 
felt quite suspicious that the subject of their prolonged 
consultation might be the best method of getting 
possession of the homes or nests of their more indus- 
trious neighbors, in order that they might idle away 
the season in forage and song. 

The boys had only to watch tlieir movements a 
day or two, when their suspicions were confirmed 

bevond a doubt. 

•/ 

Not far from a grape-arbor in the garden, a 
golden-crowned thrush had built her oven-shaped nest, 
taking good care to line it with warm material, for it 
rested close against the ground, and already contained 
two diminutive white eggs, spotted with reddish-brown, 
near the larger end. 

One day while the pretty golden-crown was absent 
from her nest, the boys noticed another bird perched 
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on a shrub near by, and she was so quickly turning her 
little brown head this way and that, as if fearful of being 
watched, that they had to approach her very cautiously. 

"We have discovered the thief ! " exclaimed both 
boys in a breath, for in a moment they recognized the 
female cow-bird ; nor were they surprised to see her 
fly directly to the nest of her absent neighbor, where, 
after remaining a short thne, she rose, and flying 
about in a circle a few minutes, she alighted on the 
grape-arbor, as if to see what Mrs. Thrush would say 
at her impudent intrusion. 

Both of the boys ran immediately to the nest, 
and found there an odd little egg^ pale, grayish blue, 
sprinkled with umber-brown dots. So far as they 
could discover, this affront was not resented by the 
owner of the nest; on the contrary, she acted exactly 
as if the egg belonged to her. 

In the mean time they resolved to watch the 
domestic arrangements of a chipping sparrow which 
had settled in a snug, grassy nest in the low fork of 
a lilac-bush near their window. 
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Morning after morning she gave them a little 
song, which was composed of six or eight rapid notes, 
corresponding to the movements of her active little 
body. 



There was a white seam in her tiny black forehead, 
as if, in arranging her toilet, she had parted the 
feathers in that spot with great care, while the sides 
of her head and neck, as well as her entire back, were 
of a clean ash-color. 

Her eggs were of a greenish blue, marked with 
dark brown spots, and there was something about the 
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general arrangement of her nest that reminded one of 
a snug housekeeper. So the boys naturally wondered 
what she would do in case she should find a strange 
egg at her house. 

How the sly cow-bird evaded their watchful vigil- 
ance the boys never could ftnderstand, but she certainly 
did leave the same token of remembrance with the 
sparrow as with the thrush, and, to all appearance, it 
was received in much the same manner. 

John said that he knew of one more nest in the 
vicinity, and that was the property of a beautiful 
redstart. This nest seemed to be hung in the twigs 
of an elder-bush, just at the edge of the woods, several 
rods distant from the house. 

It contained four white eggs, sprinkled with ashy 
gray and blackish dots. These had been in the nest 
so long that William said he wondered why Mrs. 
Redstart did not commence sitting upon them, but 
she evidently knew her own business best. 

They could often see her brushing her handsome 
orange-red breast with her shining bill, and with 
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every movement opening and shutting her beautiful 
tail, flirting it from side to side, at the same time 
chirping her tetee-whee with evident self-satisfaction. 

It being quite a distance from their home to that 
of the redstart's nest, they could not watch it as care- 
fully as they wished, and the result was that the sly 
nest-thief, lazy though she might be, evaded their 
careful oversight, and deposited the third egg while 
they were napping. 

Now comes the most curious part of the whole 
affair. Every one of these illegitimate eggs (for I 
know of no better name to give them) hatched long 
before those that rightfully belonged in their respective 
nests ', and the consequence was that each foster- 
parent, delighted with the first peep of her offspring, 
flew off in search of food for it, and left her own to 
perish un hatched through lack of the steady warmth 
required. 

A short time after the foundling appeared in the 
redstart's nest, she ejected her own eggs upon the 
ground, and as soon as it could hop from twig to 
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twig, she disappeared with it altogether, no one ever 
knew where. 

The chipping sparrow and the thrush remained 
at home with their adopted children, and taught them 
to fly about with them, though it is quite likely that 
they must have made the discovery that their offspring 
did not inherit the mother's voice. 

Now, if any of my readers are interested in the 
" domestic economy " of birds, they will see that it is 
an easy matter to watch the little charmers, and if 
they are careful they may take a "peep behind the 
scenes," as did William and John. 
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A FLORAL GROVE-MEETING. 

The Bellworts gave the signal that it was time 
for morning service, and a young preacher, Parson 
Arisaema tryphillum^ better known as Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, arose and gave out this text : — 

" Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these." 

I do not remember much about the sermon ex- 
cepting that it was exceedingly flowery^ and that 
frequent allusions were made to the certainty of 
death and to the final end of all things. 

Whenever the parson referred to these points, 
the Everlastings and the Live-for-evers, who were 
present, would cast incredulous glances at one 
another, and turn aside with a contemptuous sneer 
of unbelief. 

I also remember that when the preacher said, 
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"For ye have the poor with you always/' quite a 
number of those abject Beggar-ticks nodded their 
bare heads approvingly at Poverty Grass, and laid 
right hold of my garments, refusing to be shaken off. 

And before I proceed any farther, just here, 
let me describe the preacher and his pulpit. 

It is difficult to say which was the greater 
curiosity. The pulpit was spathe-shaped, turning over 
in front, something like the cathedral baldachin. 

The back of it was painted a dark green, but 
the front was a sort of reddish brown, fancifully 
striped with dark purple, alternating with light green. 

As for the parson, he stood bolt upright, and 
naked to the waist, and 1 did not discover that his 
loins were girded about with camel's hair or any 
other covering. 

But I did observe that from his waist downward 
he was completely enveloped in a cluster of delicate 
red and yellow flowers which seemed to be entirely 
destitute of either stems or leaves. 

4 

I made bold to open the front door of the 
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pulpit in order to get a better view of his flower- 
embellished robe, when to my astonishment I dis- 
covered that these httle blossoms actually adhered to 
his very flesh. 



a BET, BPOTTED TOTJCH-MB-HOT, AND RAOOBD BOBIN. 

The congregation was, of course, a promiscuous 
assembly, and of the very large number present I can 
mention only a few. 

It was really laughable to notice the variety of 
styles, as well as the airs that were very perceptible 
among some of them. 

Although Scouring Bush had been all over the 
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grounds, and had left every spot perfectly clean, yet 
the aristocratic Moss family all sat together on green 
velvet cushions. 

I noticed that through the entire exercises they 
never offered their comfortable seats to any one else 
in the audience. 

The petulant Touch-me-nots arranged themselves 
in pairs, as it is their custom to do. 

They were arrayed in their old-fashioned dotted 
yellow dresses, made in the fashion of the " pull- 
back" style, and so filled with importance were 
they, that they were ready to burst with rage if 
jostled, in the least, by the pressing crowd. 

Ragged Robin had donned his pink shirt and 
ill-fitting blouse, and he kept constantly casting 
wistful glances at Bouncing Bet, who in turn was 
sympathetically regarding an unfortunate young 
Twist-foot that had just managed to make his way 
to her side. 

There were several of the Rag-weeds present, 
and they seemed to be perfectly astonished at the 
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amount of finery displayed by some of the worshipers ; 
as, for instance, Blazing Stars, Golden Rods, Jewel- 
weeds, and Gold Thread among the beaux, while 
the belles were trigged 
out with Ladies' Ear- 
drops, Ladies' Smocks, 
Ladies' TresseajLadies' 
Slippers, and some 
even held up Ladies' 
Thumbs for admira- 
tion. 

I did not wonder 

i] that the preacher ex- 

n^ ' claimed in a loud 

voice, '* Vanity of 

vanities." 

Near where I was 

I.ADV8 sLippEB. sitting, a faded Spring 

Beauty was making a desperate effort to recover her lost 

charms, but it was very evident that her day of 

grace was about over. All the young Prims 
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watched her movements with eager interest ; but a 
reproving glance from Motherwort, who sat opposite 
them, caused them to drop their eyes in confusion. 

On the right of them stood 
plain Herb Robert, just under 
the shade of a rock, his old- 
fashioned faded purple coat 
giving out a decidedly disa- 
greeable odor. 

Maiden's Hair floated grace- 
fully in the breeze, and False 
Solomon's Seal stood up as 
brazen faced as if the genuine 
article did not exist. 

Wild Ginger and Pepper Root flirted their 
perfumed handkerchiefs and glanced contemptuously 
at the homely but useful Sarsaparillas, who were 
all digging their plump toes into the earth, apparently 
unconscious of their humble origin. 

Smiling Wake-robin raised her white silk parasol, 
and I noticed that it was beautifully striped with 




FALSE SOLOMON'S SEAL. 
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pink, and that its handsome edge was very soft 
and wavy. In fact, it did not much resemble the 
substantial, red umbrella of her half-sister, Trillium 
erectum, who stood modestly in the background. 

The Smart- 
weeds bustled 
about in pale, 
fl e 8 h-c o 1 G r e d 
suits, mak ing 
everyb o d y u n - 
comfortable that 
came near them. 
There was also 
quite a uumber 
of the Nettle 
family present ; 
''^'"^^- but when I 

learned that they were own cousins to the Southern 
Tread Softlys, with whom I once had a very unpleasant 
acquaintance, I removed from their vicinity at once. 
Indeed, when I heard some one exclaim, *' Look, 
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there's a Dead Nettle ! " I felt inwardly rejoiced that 
one of the troublesome tribe was extinct. 

Mistress Hobble Bush had a regular camp-meeting 
tent, and I observed that the Languid Arbutus en- 
tangled her trailing skirts whenever she attempted 
to creep. under it. 

It wa& amusing to observe Spiked Rush. He 
assumed quite an air of military superiority as he 
headed the Spear Grass Homeguards, every one of 
whose bristling bayonets gleamed like silver in the 
morning sun. 

Bloodroot looked very pale and delicate, and 
with such an abnormal circulation as hers, it is 
not to be wondered at; for it is a well-known 
fact that every drop of blood in her frail body 
runs right down into her toes. 

As for the Liverworts, they appeared rather blue, 
as is natural to the family, and presented a strange 
contrast to their neighbor, the Wind-flower, who 
actually develops and becomes more ruddy from 
frequent exposure to the storm. 
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The Snapdragons dis- 
played a profusion of 
rose-colored and parple 
bows, but when they at- 
tempted to aid in the 
singing there was a most 
laughable discord, caused 
by their unnaturally large 
bearded palates. 

Walking Fern arrived 
late, looking very heated^ 
and was evidently drooping, 
having traveled a long 
distance. But when we 
take into consideration 
her very slow progress, 
taking, as she does, but 
one step in a year, the 
only wonder is that she 
ever got there at all. 
An attractive Gay Feather paid no attention 
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whatever to the 
sermon, but chatted 
glibly with the 
Moneywor t s , the 
whole group glanc- 
ing now and then 
anxiously at the 
Poor Man's Weather 
Glass, as if fearful 
that a sudden 
shower might spoil 
their finery. 

But the economi- 
cal Pennyworts in 
their faded green 
muslins did not 
seem quite so much 
concerned upon the 
subject. 

I was glad to ""^"^^ ""*■'■ 

recognize the Loose-Strifes and their intimate friends. 
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the Wild Oats, for I thought that some portion of 
the parson's discourse might be beneficial to that 
part of the audience. 

Although it was a very hot day, the Willow 
tribe were all arrayed in their soft furs trimmed with 
green tassels. 

But a Quaker Mushroom just sweltered under 
his broad brim, which he did not once remove 
during the entire service. 

Deadly Nightshade wore a decidedly funereal 
expression, and looked as though she was ready to 
fulfill her mission to cut the thread of human 
life at the first opportunity ; while very near her 
lay a stricken Bishop's Miter, shorn of both strength 
and beauty forever. 

The unsophisticated country Violets were all of 
them present, each having on a queer little bonnet 
with flaring front and small puckered crown. 

But after all, their diminutive head-gears seemed 
very large compared with the Bishop's little mite of 
a cap. 
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Seeing a very aged couple standing near the 
pulpit, as if from some infirmity of hearing, I en- 
quired who" they were, and to my astonishment, 
learned that they were Adam and Eve ! 



I remarked that they looked brown and wrinkled, 
and that their curious little aprons were very dingy. 

While I was indulging in these cogitations, 
Green Dragon, who is own cousin to the parson, 
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approached, and glaring at the ancient couple, 
hissed, audibly, "Putty-root." 

Very near me stood Witch Hazel, who stretched 
out her ugly, crooked arms, and claimed to possess the 
power of " a divining rod " in the way of indicating the 
presence of precious metals, and of deep springs of water. 

Thereupon the poor Old-Man-of-the-Earth shaded 
his face with his deformed, fiddle-shaped hand^, and 
slunk timidly away from the side of a frivolous Tassel- 
Flower that just at that moment was gazing admiringly 
at a Venus's Looking-glass, apparently unmindful of 
everything else around her. 

Just behind her, sat Lord and Lady Teasel, being 
for once in the very best possible humor with each 
other. 

Very near them Pappoose Root rose up, tall and 
erect, with true aboriginal majesty. She paid no 
heed, whatever, to Dog-Tooth- Violet, who shook out 
her yellow satin over-skirts, and made a silly show of 
the long bows of spotted green ribbon that ornamented 
the toes of her slippers. 
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Among 80 large an audience, of 
course there were some reckless 
Sabbath-breakers, and of this 
class was the shameless Dicentra 
cucularia, who hung out six long 
clothe? lines full of little Dutch- 
man's Breeches, right in the face 
and eyes of the assembled worshippers. 

I am confident that they had been washed that 
very morning, for they were just as white and clean 
as they could be, and were starched as stiff as buckram. 
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An indolent, lawless Catchfly was also busy at his 
old tricks of BDtaiigling every unfortunate insect that 
happened to alight within his reach. 

As is usual on 
such occasions, there 
were several low 
characters present, as 
the Low Cornels, 
the Low Mallows, the 
Smooth Cheats, and 
those rough cus- 
tomers, the Thistles, 
Mulleins and Corn 
Cockles. 

Some of the 
grosser class actually 
brought edibles, being 
provided with the 
following hill of fare: 

MDLLEIH. 

Butter and Eggs, 
Pepper and Salt, Water Cresses, Wild Lettuce, May 
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Apples, Huckleberries, Par- 
tridge berries, Wild Straw- 
berries, Squirrel's Corn, Cold 
Deer's Tongue and Mustard, 
Ground Nuts, Indian Cucum- 
bers, and some even had a 
quantity of New Jersey Tea, 
wJucfa by the aid of the 
Milk-weeds, and the Sugar- 
maples, was rendered quite 
palatable. 

It was placed near a 
buuch of Fire-weeds under a 
Burning Bush to boil, and 
was served in Painted Cups. 

Notwithstanding that the 
sermon was intensely in- 
teresting, the narcotic influ- 
ence of the Stramoniums put several of the congrega- 
tion fast to sleep. 

I noticed one hoary-headed old Dandelion in 
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particular shaking his white 
locks at half a dozen flaxen- 
haired young ones who went 
promptly to sleep at five o'clock, 
having been awake ever since 
seven in the morning ; while 
a poor little Johnnie-g&-to-Bed- 
at-Noon closed his weary eyes 
at midday, as was his wont, 
not to open them again till 
four o'clock on the following 
day. 

Blue-eyed Grass also took 
a farewell look of admiration at 
the elaborate head-dresses of 
the Columbines, and then closed 
her dazzled eyes in wonder. 

Finally, in the midst of a. 
very interesting flirtation be- 
tween Blue Curls and Floating 
Heart, the parson announced bmib etkd omss a 

COLDMBINBS. 
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that his discourse was ended, 
and the scene which followed 
was really quite amusing. 

Of course, there was any 
amount of gossip, intermised 
with the usual salutations and 
final leave'takings. 

A pretty Woodhine, for in- 
stance, heing naturally of a 
somewhat clinging nature, threw 
her long, slender anus around a 
feeble young Staggerhush, as 
if that poor thing had not 
already enough to support its 
equilibrium. 

Those celebrated professors, 
Self-Heal, Tooth - ache - Grass, 
Rheumatism Root, Boneset, In- 
dian Physic, and Dock Mackie, held a long consultation 
on the very critical condition of Love-lies-bleeding, 
but not being familar with medical terms, I could 
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not well decide whether the disease was likely to 
produce a rupture of the coronary vein or of the pul- 
monary artery. 

A wise Jerusalem Sage, who had been attentively 
listening to the conversation, wrapped his purple sash 
around him, and hastened away, evidently fearing that 
the disease might be contagious. 

A Wild Rosemary assumed a very sentimental air 
as she related her history to a pale Forget-me-not, telling 
her how her famous ancestor, Andromeda, was chained 
to a rock near the sea ; but before she had finished her 
stury I ran away to get a glimpse of Good King Henry, 
who had graciously alighted by the wayside near a 
Prince's Pine to salute Sweet Fern. 

In the course of conversation he reminded her that 
she was named in honor of Henry Compton, Lord 
Bishop of London. She then presented his royal 
highness with a handsome yellow Leaf-cup, and they 
parted. 

Seeing a treacherous Snake-Head approaching the 
Virgin's Bower, I was about to give the alarm, when I 
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observed a heavy Golden Club raised to crush it, and so 
X hurried on just in time to rescue an Indian Pipe from 
destruction beneath the feet of the multitude. 



A tail Calico-Bush gathered up her ample skirts 
of rose-color spotted with crimson, and rudely turned 
her back upon a modest Daisy, whose slender form was 
almost wholly concealed by a yellow sun-hat, having 
a broad brim bound around with white ribbon. 

But this sweet child of nature took no notice 
of the affront, and emerging from a crowd of officious 
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Bed-Straws, she tripped lightly past a knot of Qaick 
Grasses and False Buckwheats, who seemed to be every- 
where present, and sank down among the Clovers and 
Buttercups as though glad to be hidden from public 
gaze. 

A handsome Pinxter-bloom 
glanced admiringly at the bright 
orange-colored shawl of a gaudy 
Butterfly-weed, that, in the 
company of a Lady Fern, was 
regarding a Shepherd's Purse 
with great contempt, and mut- 
tered about some things being 
SHEPHEBD'B PDKBE. " too common.*' 

Just opposite this trio stood Bitter-sweet in a plain 
jacket of green, reaching out his long, lank arms 
and seizing on every passer-by, that he might impart to 
them a lesson on the vicissitudes of life. 

Presently a dark cloud arose, and then everybody 

seemed to be in a great flutter of haste to get away. 

A tall, dignified Elder raised a huge white umbrella 
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and offered to escort a Mourning Bride, who moved 
sadly along in a robe of dark purple, but she promptly 
declined his attention. 



It was a little curious to watch the proceedings for 
departure. The Bladderworts had only to cross a little 
pond, and yet they were all of them armed with life- 
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preservers, as though about to undertake a most 
perilous journey. 

But a merry troop of Marsh-marigolds tied on their 
shining yellow sun-bonnets, and ran boldly across the 
logs, stumbling over a long Jacob's Ladder in their 
haste and breaking out two of the handsome blue 
rounds. Just then a Side-saddle Flower galloped off 
at a great rate, regardless of a Colt's Foot and several 
Mare's Tails which were flourished in her very 
face. 

Those remarkable pedestrians, Gill-over-the-Ground 
and Speedwell, started on a most animated race to see 
which would reach the foot of the hill first, though I 
have a Southern acquaintance named Supple Jack 
that could outrun them both with but very little effort. 

On the whole, I was so much pleased with the 
majority of the congregation that I gave them a pressing 
invitation to go home with me to dine, actually compel- 
ling those who evinced the slightest hesitation. 

The result is that Parson Jack, and a number 
of his flock, were at my dinner table this very 
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day, though, strange to say, they refused to take aoy 
nourishment whatever, except a glass of pure, cold 
water. 
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LEAF STUDY. 

Let us take our baskets and 
go into the woods this morniDg. 
We will gather a few flowers 
along the way, but our principal 
collection shall be leaves — leaves 
in every stage of growth from 
the baby bud to the full de- 
veloped blade. 
The work of an hour has* furnished us with a 
countless variety, and now we will sit down in some 
pleasant spot aud examioe them. 

We must hear in mind, first of all, that every 
form of plant-life is but some peculiarity of leaf- 
development. 

Of leaves that grow beneath the surface of the 
ground we can learn but little ; and yet that they do 
exist may be shown in specimens of the common 
potato, the so-called " eyes " of which are covered 
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or shaded by a scale-like eye-brow, which is nothing 
more or less than a diminutive leaf. 

A leaf in its natural condition sustains about the 
same relation to the plant of which it forms a part, 
that the stomach and lungs bear to a living being, 
serving as the most perfect organs of digestion and 
respiration. In other words, they help the plant to 
eat and to breathe. 

It is a trite saying that mortal man is like 
the dying leaf; but when we compare the structure 
of the living leaf to that of a man, the resemblance 
is truly striking. 

Its upper surface, or higher nature, looks skyward, 
its lower, earthward. 

Like the animal frame, it is a skeleton well 
covered with muscles; from its spinal column, or 
midrib, run many small ribs and veins which mark 
its venation. 

If the smooth skin which covers it be torn ofP, 
and its muscles or cellular tissue be removed, we 
shall discover that the entire leaf-body is nourished 
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by a life-fluid or sap, which freely circulates through 
its hollow veins and veinlets. 



The stiff blades of the corn-stalk and the tender 
blades of the early grass furnish ready specimens of 
parallel venation, in which the veins lead from base 
to apex, while netted-vein leaves abound everywhere. 

So intimate is the relation of the different 
parts of a plant that when the roots and stems 
fail to supply sufficient nourishment, the leaf fades, 
its muscles shrivel, it becomes emaciated, sinks into 
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consumption, and dies. How similar to the growth 
and decay of our own bodies ! 

It is very interesting to compare the forms of 
leaves and the finishings of their margins and to note 
the different uses to which they are adapted, in 
the life and growth of the plant. 

The leaves of the bladderwort, for instance, act 
as life-preservers, keeping the stem and flowers above 
water ; while in some plants the leaves grow in the 
form of a cup, having a lid which opens and shuts 
by a ligament or hinge, the whole thing forming a 
sort of barometer, the lid opening in damp weather 
and closing in dry. 

The rough leaves of the weather-grass also act 
in the same capacity, their long rheumatic bristles, 
twisting and untwisting, as if in pain, with every 
approaching change of the weather. 

Almost every one is interested in the peculiar 
construction of the Venus fly-trap. An unlucky 
insect, being attracted by the liquor which is 
secreted within the half-open lobes of the trap. 
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ventures in, when they instantly close upon it; 
should it be so fortunate as to escape, the trap 
slowly opens its jaws and sets itself for another 
victim. 

That sort of trap is found only in particular 
climates ; but along the skirts of the woods in very 
many localities may be found the pitcher-plant and 
the side-saddle flower, the leaf-tubes of which are 
generally half full of water, in which many an 
unwary insect is drowned, and, it is believed by 
some, converted into a rich manure for the plant. 

Again, that quaint old-man-of-the-earth, or wild 
potato vine, with its fiddle-shaped leaves, is a 
curiosity well worth examining, and is common 
everywhere. 

And so we might go on from leaf to leaf and 
find something new and interesting at every turn. 
But the opening of the leaf-bud is the greatest 
curiosity of all. 

No wonder the maple boughs are always so 
breezy, for do they not unfold an infinite number 
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of fans, and that, too, almost simultaneously ? Once 
open, these fans are never closed and laid aside, but 
keep up their incessant, rustling motion, till they 
wear out and fall to the ground. Take one of 
these half-open leaf-buds, and observe how nicely 
and accurately it is folded back and forth like the 
plaits of a fan. 

In the oak the arrangement is equally as in- 
teresting, the leaf being folded exactly lengthwise by 
the midrib, and the two halves placed face to 
face. 

Something as the laundress folds her linen 
napkins for the ironing-basket, does the careful fern 
roll its young leaflets from the tip downward ; 
while the best fluting-iron ever wielded by the 
, most skilled hand never produced such dainty frills 
and ruflles as the evenly-rolled edges of the cherry- 
leaf. 

But while we study with new delight the count- 
less patterns displayed in fair Nature's wardrobe, 
where shall we find an artist whose hand is 
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sufficiently skilled to paint for us a perfect copy of 
any one of them? 
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OUR NEW NEIGHBORS. 

They came about the middle of April, while the 
hills were yet flecked with patches of snow, and 
there were but few indications that mother earth 
had put the first thread of warp into her loom for 
a new spring carpet. 

The air, too. seemed full of a spiteful chilliness, 
and some rude March winds had slipped in along- ^ 
side of the April breezes, that made one feel as 
though Nature's doors were all ajar and every 
hinge " a creaking." 

That they came too early was evident from the 
way in which Mistress Robin pecked at her orange- 
red pinafore, and scolded her patient spouse every 
time he attempted to raise a note of rejoicing. 

After taking a survey of the premises, and 
examining every tree on the grounds, they finally 
decided to build their house on a beam just under 
the roof. No sooner was this conclusion arrived at, 
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than to work they went with a hearty good will, 
and it certainly was interesting to watch their 
movements. 

What close calculation, what exquisite taste, 
what wonderful skill was exhibited by the female 
bird! How dexterously and firmly she wove 
together the tiny, flexible twigs that were gathered 
by her mate, until the outside of the nest was an 
established fact ! 

Then came the arranging and packing of the 
silken hairs, bits of ravelings and thread, and 
scraps of soft moss for the inner wall of their 
round, cozy home. 

I am almost positive that she turned herself 
round and round and round in the dainty domicile 
as many as fifty times, pressing against the yielding 
walls with her plump, glossy breast, that all parts 
might be symmetrically molded so as to fit her 
own graceful form. 

Then, when all was complete, she signalled to 
her mate, not in a hasty, petulant tone of command 
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as heretofore, but a sort of tender love-chirp to 
which he immediately responded. And the moment 
he saw the finished work, not of her hands exactly, 
but of her beak, claws, and breast, he expressed his 
hearty appreciation thereof by a loud burst of song. 

It was equally interesting to watch his move- 
ments while gathering the materials from far and near. 

I had purposely thrown out the contents of my 
carpet-sweeper, thinking that the birds might find 
some portions of them available for building purposes ; 
nor was I mistaken. And if Mistress Robin should 
condescend to glance in at my open window in her 
frequent flights to and fro, she would be surprised to 
see the similarity between her carpet and mine, both 
in warp and woof. 

But when her cautious partner repeatedly flew 
from one tree to another with a mouthful of gra^s or 
a bunch of light, crooked twigs, and pretended to be 
looking over at neighbor Green's premises, as if he 
had some interests in that direction, he did not deceive 
me a particle ; for I knew that, as soon as I disap- 
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peared, he would fly straight up to the finished nest 
on the beam; and so he did, chirping forth at the 
same time an unmistakable chuckle of satisfaction that 
he had succeeded in outwitting me. 

But they were faithful workers, and soon, from 
my outlook in the garret, I could count four delicate, 
thin-shelled eggs in the nest, of the color of the sky. 
A little later, and I heard a clamorous " peep, peep," 
" peep, peep " from three soft, golden throats ; for, as 
is usual with the thrush family, one of the eggs proved 
abortive and was ejected from the nest. 

Every day, from the garret window, I used to 
look down at the baby robins to note the progress of 
their development ; and so accustomed to my appear- 
ance had the parent birds become, that they did not 
hesitate to drop their delicious tidbits into the gaping 
mouths of the greedy little ones regardless of my 
presence. 

But one day, as they alighted on their favorite 
tree near the roof, they together commenced sending 
forth the most piercing cries of distress ; and as they 
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flew wildly from one branch to another there was a 
pathetic, pleading tone mingled with an agony of fear 
in the cries which burst from their little throats. 

I knew then that their darlings must be threatened 
with some imminent peril, and I rushed to the garret 
window just in time to discover a large, white cat in 
the very act of pouncing upon the helpless occupants 
of the nest. 

Her green eyes glistened with expectation as she 
arched her back for the assault, and I made haste 
to seize her by the back of the neck and hurl her to 
the ground below. 

I blamed myself for this nearly fatal disaster; 
for on my last visit of observation I had incautiously 
left the window open, and the stealthy creature had 
thus secured access to the beam on which the nest was 
built. 

Both birds immediately flew to the young ones, 
chirping and fluttering as if trying to comfort them ; 
and with evident success, for the clamor immediately 
ceased, and the father-bird soon resumed his happy 
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song which had been abruptly broken off by the 
appearance of their wily enemy. 

After a time there was an ambitious attempt on 
the part of the young fledgelings to see the world for 
themselves ; and very soon thereafter I missed the 
morning and evening gush of melody that gave such 
a charm to the musical entertainments of Our New 
Neighbors. 
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A BOTANICAL BABY. 

High up on the bough of a flower- budding tree, 

Where the red-breaete their matina were singiaj^, 
I Bpied a wee cradle, a droll sight to see, 
A little brown rocker hung up in the tree. 

Which the wild winds kept swaying and swinging. 
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This rocker with scaly-brown tiles was o'er-wrought, 

And with resinous balsams cemented ; 
And as it swayed backward and forward I caught 
The sweet breath of zephyrs deliciously fraught 
With the faintest of odors balm-scented. 



I climbed to the bough where the cradle was hung, 

For in it I longed to be peeping ; 
And there, where the birds a soft lullaby sung. 
And where the winds rudely their light burden swung. 

Lay a pink flower-baby, — and sleeping ! 



Oh, soft was the blanket and spotless as snow, 

That was carefully folded around it ! 
But now my heart smites me, — yet how should I know 
That this infant was destined to flourish and grow 

On the bough of the tree where I found it? 



It lies here beside me, a mute, lifeless thing. 
For the food that was fashioned to rear it 
Is hid in the boughs that now restlessly swing. 
And the birds all in vain their sweet lullabies sing, 
For a babe that is dead cannot hear it ! 
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Come with me, O ye who would study the ways 
Of the woods and the fields and the hedges, 
Come with me and see where the horse-chestnut sways 
Its flower- budding branches these soft April days, 
Weaving shadows with golden-flecked edges. 

The leaf-buds that swell 'neath these fostering skies 

Now their seven-cleft palms are unfolding ; 
But fairest of all is the baby that lies 
In its little brown rocker, — an elf in disguise. 
That awaits our astonished beholding. 
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THE VICTOR VANQUISHED. 

A King-Bird sat on a leafy limb, 

And sang of his victories loud and long ; 

His vaunting heart was full to the brim, 

As you would have thought had you heard his song. 



He boasted that the eagle and hawk 

Were often forced to acknowledge him king ; 

His notes rang out like a braggart's talk. 

As you would have said had you heard him sing. 

Just then a butterfly stopped to rest, 

And chanced to alight on the self-same tree ; 

A fair archippus with brilliant crest — 

And, oh, wonderful wings of gold had she ! 



She'd fed on the milkweed's juicy stalk 

Until its pink cream had tinted her wing ; 
A few soft flakes that were white as chalk 
• Shone out here and there in a gorgeous ring 
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Of orange and red, while bands of black 
Enameled her garments of dazzling sheen ; 

Of grace and beauty there was no lack, 

For fair Lepidoptera crowned her " Queen." 

The King-Bird saw her rest on the tree — 
"Well, really, my lady is not afraid; 
A dainty morsel she'll make,*' said he ; 

And then he sharpened his beak like a blade ! 

" I'll pick the meal from her loaded wings, 

I'll suck the rich cream from her soft, round breast ; 
The choicest morsels were made for kings. 

And surely this monarch should have the best." 

And then with a chuckling chirrup low. 

He hopped quite noiselessly nearer his prey, 

And you would have laughed outright, I know. 
Had you seen his woeful look of dismay ! 

"A vile archippus ! " he seemed to chirp, 
" A nauseous worm with a borrowed wing," 
(Then giving his bill an angry jerk,) 
* * Not even fit for the serf of a king. 
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" Instead of a luscious skipper or moth, 

Or bright asteria, here I have found 

A loathsome thing that I'm even lotli 

To hurl with my bill to the dusty ground." 

• 
Then turning his head to left and right, 

His sharp, bead-like eyes all ablaze wjth hate, 

He plumed his wings for a hasty flight, 

To pour his woes in the ears of his mate. 

Meanwhile the fair queen turned back her wings, 
Well taught that a free, charmed life was hers. 

For she had wisdom higher than kings — 
That wisdom of instinct that never errs ! 



''Ha, little braggart," said I, " although 
Of wonderful conquests you loudly sing 
You're conquered now, I very well know. 
By the golden edge of an insect's wing ! 



if 



Note. — The archippus butterfly, doubtless, has a nauseous, disagree- 
able taste that birds do not relish, for it is the only kind that cau roam 
unmolested by them. 
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HOLE (Sealopi Aguatiaa). 

AN UNDER-GROUND CASTI^. 

Not a castle that had been suddenly Bwaliowed 
by a hungry earthquake, neither had it been buried 
for years and years beneath the stones and ashes of 
an active volcano. 

It was indeed a curious affair, this castle about 
which I am going to tell you, for it was designed 
and built entirely under the ground. 

The only visible part of it was a queer little 
turret in which could be discovered not the least 
trace of loop-holes, windows, or doors. 
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The fortress itself contained a number of mys- 
terious winding passages and graduated galleries. 

As for the walls of this earth-wrought structure, 
though they were most perfectly " hard-finished," they 
were bare and gloomy enough, and neither gilded 
ornaments nor rare paintings from master-artists were 
found suspended there. 

There was many a niche and alcove too, alike 
undecorated by flowei^vase or statue. 



So deeply buried in the earth was this strong 
fortress, that not a ray of light ever found its way 
into the cheerless apartments to warm and brighten 
its cold, damp chambers, or to dispel its melancholy 
gloom. 
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And the master of this hidden castle, what of 
him ? Ah, the master, he was a puzzle indeed ; for 
he seemed only intent upon enlarging his subterra- 
nean domain, — toiling always below the surface of 
the earth, never above it. 

With wonderful skill and never-flagging energy, 
he continued to construct new passages and apart- 
ments, adding a chamber here and a hall there, with 
apparently no other purpose than that of making his 
hermetical strong-hold unmistakably complicated and 
secure. 

This castle was located in the midst of a forest, 
and for many days I climbed a tall beach-tree that 
overshadowed its visible tower ; and strange to say, 
every day at precisely twelve o'clock, I was rewarded 
with a sight of the princely architect himself. 

As he never varied in his time of coming to the 
surface, I at first inferred that he doubtless obtained 
his luncheon outside, and came up at the proper 
dinner hour to secure it. But I afterward decided 
differently, as you will see. 
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Earnestly desiring an intimate acqiiaiatance with 
this interesting stranger, I one day descended from 
my observatory in tlie tree, and, with a shovel in my 
hand, awaited his noonday appearance. 

Suddenly he came to the surface, and in a twink- 
ling I forced my spade under the base of the tower, 
and tossed this hermit lord into a deep bucket, which 
I bad placed at a convenient distance. 



T^« 



The movement was too sudden to allow him any 
hope of escape, and 1 carried my prisoner home in 
triumph ; but I soon made the discovery that T had 
no beggarly straggler in charge. On the contrary, he 
be a right royal recluse. 
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He was richly clad in a very soft velvety fur suit 
of dark lead color, the tips of the coat-tail, pants and 
waist-bands being trimmed with a band of pure 
white. 

The cleanliness of his fur was simply marvelous. 
Buried in the mud and earth as he had been in his 
little underground dwelling, still his coat was beauti- 
fully fresh and free from spot or dust. 

Although he evinced great strength, he was 
diminutive in size, the length of his body being not 
quite five inches; though his smooth, narrow coat- 
tail dragged about an inch on the ground, and I won- 
dered how he kept the white pointed tip so glossy and 
unsoiled. 

He was decidedly stout, and " thick-set,'' and his 
pretty oval head was joined directly to his sleek body 
without any visible neck. 

For some days I believed him to be a blind mute, 
and therefore did not wonder at his indifference to the 
gloom of his subterranean quarters; but after bring- 
ing my good hand-lens into requisition, I discovered 
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that his eyes were not only very minute, but that they 
were almost hidden by his soft fur robe. 

But they were there, two very bright, twinkling 
eyes, actually smaller than a grain of mustard-seed, 
and evidently adapted to nocturnal explorations. His 
sense of hearing, too, appeared to be very acute, though 
I could discover no appearance of an external 
ear. 

He struggled while I held his fat, broad palms in 
one hand, and his curiously webbed feet in the other. 
After a time I succeeded in forcing his unwilling jaws 
apart, and, to my astonishment, there were thirty-six 
sharp little teeth, and all his own, too ! There was 
nothing false about his fur-clad mg.jesty, I assure you. 

It seemed rather unfair, thus to treat a helpless 
prisoner, but I excused myself on the ground that I 
was only seeking for information. 

Then I untied his hands and feet, and threw him 
into a tub of water, where I was delighted to see him 
swim like a fish. " Where could he have learned to 
do this ? " I exclaimed ; and then tried to imagine that 
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his castle-grounds might be beautified with fountain 
sprays and silver lakes of his own construction. 

I took him out of his bath, smoothed and dried 
his fur robe, and placed a rich repast before him, 
which was made up of earth-worms and ground-nuts. 
This he devoured very greedily, even exhibiting a 
degree of ferocity as he hunched his round back, and 
ravenously pushed the food into his mouth with his 
fat, chubby hand. 




SIDE VIEW OF SNOUT OF 8TAU-NOSED MULE. 

And now allow me to introduce you to this 
curious little king-architect of the Under-ground 
Castle. His family name is Talpidce^ but he is gen- 
erally known as Scalops aquaticus. And so, after 
all, he is only the common "blind mole," whose little 
hillocks here and there are familiar to every one. 
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And yet, by patient care and observation, we 
find that he is a most interesting little animal. His 
small body is a combination of mechanical implements. 
His long snout serves as a crow-bar, pick-axe, and spade, 
and his whole frame is an ingeniously complicated 
machine, each part of which is well adapted to its 
purpose. 

By the constant rubbing of his sides against the 
walls of his dwelling they become smooth and hard, 
so that he scarcely carries any dust upon his body, 
though when I threw him into the water I found 
that a little dirt had settled in the bottom of the tub. 

The little creature searches deep into the earth 
for insects, tender roots, and worms, and it will even 
sink a well to supply its young with water. 

Every spring and autumn from four to five 
baby-moles are added to the family; and as my little 
captive was born and reared under the ground, he 
naturally soon began to pine for his "native element." 

So one day I carried him back to the ruined hil- 
lock, and, quicker than a flash, he disappeared beneath 
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the surface. As his tower had never been rebuilt 
since his capture, I inferred that he was the sole 
occupant of the hidden castle. 

Immediately on his return, another mound began 
to form, and as I watched it from day to day I dis- 
covered that his noonday visits outside were for the 
sole purpose of getting rid of loosened earth, which 
would otherwise be in his way, though why he should 
select just that hour for his " out-door " exercise I 
cannot imagine. 

During the months of June and July the males 
and females mate, and at this season the males engage 
in deadly conflicts with one another, probably through 
jealousy and rivalship. 

It will always be a mystery to me that one of 
these purblind creatures should ever appear at the 
surface of the, earth in broad noonday ; inasmuch as 
they are very seldom found running about in the 
day-time. 

But it will be remembered that our little mole 
did not fully reveal himself at any one of his hasty 
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peeps above ground, and his retreats below were so 
hasty at each time that he probably suffered no 
special inconvenience from the glaring sunlight. 

The best time, however, to study his form and 
habits is to watch for him either at night-fall or on a 
very cloudy day. 
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OUR SAM AND HIS FRIENDS. 

PART I. 

Sam was not a boy, he was only a sqnirrel; 
but he behaved far better than some boys that I have 
known. 

His real name was Sciurus Carolinensis, but when 
we adopted him into our family we changed his 
name, and called him Samuel D. Turner, after our 
grandfather, who promised us a nice wire cage as a 
namesake gift. 

Grandfather was as good as his word, and we 
were delighted with the cage; but Samuel D. Turner, 
Junior, nsver manifested the slightest appreciation of 
the favor. 

Sam certainly was one of the handsomest squir- 
rels that I ever saw, and so apt at funny tricks. 

He would crouch down on the floor of his cage, 
with a kernel of corn or a nut between his fore- 
paws, and wink his bright, bead-like eyes with evident 
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satisfaction. Then he would nibble away like a mouse, 
and if any one attempted to filch the precious morsel 
from him, he would strike with one of his paws, and 
give a sharp, fierce bark of defiance. 

If we sprinkled water on his cage, he would 
throw his long, bushy tail gracefully over his rpund, 
glossy back, as much as to say, "I can hoist my 
umbrella when it rains." 

He was well named Sciurus, for this word means 
" Shadow-tail," and he was able to convert his tail into 
either an umbrella or a sun-shade, just whichever suited 
his convenience best. 

Sam was a gentleman born. He did not delve 
and dig in the earth like his half-brother, the Chip- 
ping Squirrel, or Chipmunk, as he is often called. 
The nails of his five slender fingers were long, very 
thin, and gracefully bent at the tips. A skillful 
manicure could not have kept them in finer condition. 

Neither had he grown stiff in his joints from 
hard toil and weary tramps through the forest. On 
the contrary, he was so exceedingly supple that he 
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could turn his five toes around so far that the long, 
sharp nails would point backwards. 

Sam never had on a pair of gloves, but he 
always wore wristers that set off his handsome hands 
to good advantage. 

His eyes were wonderfully round and bright, but 
his light eye-brows were scarcely perceptible; His 
ears, although they seemed to serve him well, were 
rather small, and stood up straight from his pretty head. 

He had a few stiff hairs on each side of his 
straight nose, and also a few hairs on both the upper 
and lower lip. These were his feelers, and seemed to 
aid his sense of touch. 

In the front of his mouth were four sharp, 
chisel-shaped teeth, two for each jaw. They were 
very white when he was young, but as he grew older 
they became somewhat yellow. 

The strangest part of it all is, that these teeth 
grew out as fast as they were worn off; and right 
here, I must tell you what happened to one of Sam's 
own brothers. 
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This brother was also caught and kept in a cage ; 
but one day, in attempting to escape, one of hia upper 
teeth was broken entirely off. 



Its mate, on the lower jaw, not having anything 
to cut against, grew and grew, curving slightly inward 
all the time, till it finally reached the poor little creat- 
ure's eye, and penetrated the ball ! 

You may be sure that we would never have 
allowed such an accident to happen to our pet. 

Like auy other gentleman of leisure, our Sam 
had both a winter and a summer TeBiden<:e. His 
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summer home was located in a pleasant airy place 
in the top of a tall tree ; but his winter quarters were 
far more substantial. 

Somewhat lower down, where the branches of the 
tree forked, there was a large hole in the trunk, and 
here he lived through the long winter, in a snug, 
warm nest, built of leaves and moss ; and his small 
house was sheltered, too, by a roof of leaves that he 
had built for it. 

Near this nest in another hole, was his store- 
house ; and here, in the fall, he hid away many a 
sweet nut, acorns, ripe kernels of corn, etc., for future 
use. He gamboled and played all summer, gathered 
nuts and other fruits in the fall, and when the cold 
blustering winds of winter came on he was ready to 
creep into his comfortable quarters and go to sleep. 

Once in a while he would arouse from his 
slumbers, go to his store-house, and crack a few nuts 
for dinner. It was well that he did this, otherwise 
his teeth would have grown to such an enormous 
length that he would not have been able to close his jaws. 
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*^But what did he live on when he was a very 
little baby ? " you ask. He lived on the same kind of 
food that you did when you were a baby ; his own 
mother's milk ! And this may be said of all his 
relatives and friends. They belong to the class mam- 
malia, the same as ourselves. 

In the Middle States, and in some parts of the 
South, the squirrels are mostly red, and are known 
as the " chickarees," from their peculiar cry. 

But the hot sunshine somewhat affects their color, 
so that they become a good deal faded out ; and once 
in a long time, a perfectly white one will appear ; this 
is called an " albino." 

The western fox-squirrel is so red that the color 
extends to his very bones. Handsome gray squirrels, 
of which our Sam was a fine specimen, are found every- 
where; but the genuine black species, are reckoned 
most numerous in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

And now we will leave Sam's immediate family 
relatives, and investigate the characters and habits of 
his next nearest kin. 
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OUR SAM AND HIS FRIENDS. 
PART II. 

Under a high atone wall that encloses a grassy 
meadow, dwell Mrs. Tamias striatus and her six small 
children. 

The real meaning of the word Tamias is " distri- 
buter," and the term is well applied to this family, 
various members of which are found distributed 
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throughout nearly all parts of the globe. Mrs. Tamias 
is half-sister to our Sam and is known everywhere by 
the name of Striped Squirrel, Ground Squirrel, Chipping 
Squirrel and Chipmunk. 

You will recognize her at once, when I tell you 
how she is dressed. Her fur coat is striped with five 
black bands and these are diversified with four white 
or whitish lines running up and down her back. 

Her sides are of a light rust-color corresponding 
to the shade of her coat-tail, which is flat and some- 
what bushy. 

Her eyes are very large, her small ears stand up 
erect, and her snout is even more pointed than our Sam's. 

As soon as her family are old enough to leave 
the nest, they come out from among the crevices of 
the stone wall, and then what a scampering and 
chasing there is ! 

Along the wall, the fences, and the ground, away 
they go at a regular game of hide and seek. 
Occasionally they will nip one another's tails, and 
then a piercing squeal salutes the air. 
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The anxious mother chirps and calls to them, 
but all in vain. They are out for a good time and 
they are going to enjoy it ; and as they scamper about 
in their pretty striped coats, I am quite sure that 
Mrs. Taiiiias is just a little proud of them. 

But she is too wise a mother to bring her 
children up in idleness. So about the last of August 
she succeeds in sobering them down, and persuades 
them to go with her on a nutting excursion. 

And where do you suppose they carry their nuts ? 
In their baskets, of course, and these little baskets 
are located inside of their furry cheeks. 

What a laughable sight it is to see them return 
from their nut-gathering expeditions ! These little 
cheek pouches bulge out at each side of their wee 
faces, making a most funny contrast to their pointed 
snouts. 

They all work very industriously through the 
early fall, and in November the whole family disappear. 
Have they sought shelter in some tall tree, as Sam 
and his friends are wont to do? 
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No, indeed, their home is established in a more 
secure place even than this. They are safely housed 
in a deep burrow under the high stone wall. 

The entrance to the burrow is a tunnel, ten or 
twelve feet in length and somewhat winding in its 
course. 

And why does Mistress Tamias feel that she 
must take great precaution about the entrance of her 
home ? 

Ah, she knows her enemies and their sly habits, 
and, " forewarned is forearmed." Among these are 
the stealthy weasel and his cousin the ermine, and 
she has been more than once startled by the shadowy 
wings of a low-flying hawk. 

Like her half-brother Sam, she possesses the 
foresight to place her store-house in close proximity 
to her dwelling, so that in case the family chance to 
awaken from their long winter nap, they can go to 
the cupboard and help themselves. 

Having gone into winter quarters they remain in 
a half torpid state till the last of April, or thereabouts, 
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when they jump out of bed, finish eating their winter 
supplies, and come out through the stone wall again, 
ready for a season of fun and frolic. 

.And now we come to Sam's cousins; and inter- 
esting little creatures they are, too. Like Sam and 
the others of his family already mentioned, these 
pretty animals are classed as " rodents " or gnawers. 

They are called Flying Squirrels, although the 
scientific name is Pteromys, a word which signifies 
"flying mouse." 

This animal has a fold of skin on each side of 
its body which it can extend with its paws and go 
sailing through the air, — not fl.ying, like a bird, but 
having more ofr a leaping motion, than either bird 
or bat. 

Indeed it cannot fly much farther than its cousin 
can leap. It is not a very intelligent animal, but is 
quite easily tamed. 

When a company of them are together they will 
stamp their feet and bark in defiance of an enemy ; 
but when caught alone they are quite timid. 
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Like their cousins, they make their nests in trees ; 
but their store-houses are often built in another tree, 
at some distance away. Very often, on a warm day 
in winter, they will waken from their long sleep, make 
a flying visit to their cupboards and return quickly 
to their nests. 

When they want to sleep they roll themselves up 
like little furry balls, and make their soft, bushy tails 
serve them both for pillow and counterpane. 

There used to be an old saying that the chirping 
of flying squirrels in mid. winter is an indication of an 
early spring. But it has been proved that the maxim 
does not hold true. 

These little creatures are usually most active at 
night, as their large eyes appear to be somewhat 
blinded by the glare of the sun. This seems a little 
strange, since they are not burrowers like the Ground 
Squirrels, but spend most of their lives in the open 
sunshine. 

It may be well to remember in this connection 
that some naturalists regard the Flying Squirrel as 
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being at the end of an evenly linked chain of 
animals, of which the woodchuck is placed first. 

With this description of the pretty Pteromys, we 
close the history of Sam's immediate relatives and 
friends. 
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THE FATE OF OUR SAM. 

I 

PART MI. 

And now comes a very sad part of my story ; 
but nevertheless it must be told. 

Like all remarkably precocious creatures, Sam was 
destined to an early tomb ; and this is how it 
happened : 

My oldest sister was the proud possessor of a 
large yellow cat named Brutus. He was a vicious 
beast, and rightly nick-named " Brute." My infatuated 
sister, however, could never be persuaded that he was 
any other than the most remarkable specimen of the 
feline race ; and for his sly, mischievous propensities, 
he was, indeed, quite remarkable. 

Many a time did I box his ears soundly, as I 
caught him feasting his wicked eyes on the form of 
Sam, for I felt sure he had '^set his heart to do 
evil," should a favorable opportunity present itself ; 
nor did I in the least misjudge him. 
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For one day, after he had skimmed several pans 
of milk, eaten a nest full of eggs, and frightened a 
poor robin redbreast out of its wits, he still craved 
one other forbidden morsel as a dessert to his bill of 
fare. 

And alas ! alas ! our beautiful and accomplished 
Sam was sacrificed to his perverted appetite. The 
rapacious villian devoured all but a part of the head, 
and the end of his long, bushy tail. 

That night Brutus and my brother strolled down 
to Alder Creek by moonlight, and John returned alone ! 

I must here frankly confess that Brutus was really 
not to be censured for the deed that he committed, 
and that both my brother and I were wrong. Brutus 
but followed the bent of his nature, which was 
to pounce upon, and seize his natural prey wherever 
he could find it. 

But Sam was our special favorite, and as we were 
very young at that time, we did not stop to reason the 
matter. The next day we took those parts of 
the deceased squirrel's body which had escaped the 
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devourer's jaws, and wrapping them carefully in an 
old white linen handkerchief, we deposited them in a 
small cigar box, and prepared for the burial. 

My bereaved sister refused to be present at the 
funeral services, because her cat was missing, and she 
seemed to hold us accountable for his whereabouts. 

As the squirrel had belonged mostly to brother 
John, he declared his right to be chief mourner. So 
he donned grandfather's long swallow-tailed coat, the 
extremities of which trailed on the ground. He also 
placed on his head, father's tall stove-pipe hat, which 
would have fallen completely over his eyes had I not 
thoughtfully put mother's large needle-cushion into 
the crown. 

To me fell the honor of noting down a few 
remarks appropriate to the occasion, in which task 
Uncle Frank kindly assisted. He also helped me out 
in the composition of a. very triumphant verse for the 
tombstone, which monument was nothing more or less 
than a shingle from the roof of the barn. 

When the proper hour for service arrived, Grand- 
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father Turner came in, and took Nettie, the baby, &n 
his knee, and then Uncle Frank took a seat next to 
him. 

He had hurried home from the village just in time 
to put on his black gloves, and fasten a bunch of 
dandelions, tied with a black shoe-string, to the 
button-hole of his linen coat. 

Poor John appeared as chief mourner, grief- 
stricken, and completely overwhelmed with sorrow. 
Uncle Prank was appointed chorister for the sad 
occasion, and struck up the old familiar couplet : 

' ' The squirrel is a pretty bird, he wears a bushy tail, 
He steals ecru from every field, and eats it on a rail." 

I then read the following touching obituary : 
" Dear Friends, — I have assembled you and myself 
together, to make a few impressive and appropriate 
remarks on the bereavement which we have all of us 
sustained in the death of our poor Sam. 

" S. D. Turner, Junior, was born in a hollow tree, 
of poor but honest parents, who obtained a livelihood 
by stealing corn from Grandfather Turner's lower field. 
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" The subject of these remarks decided to take 
up his abode with us when he was very young, because 
we caught him in a trap which we had set for that 
purpose ; and he has cheerfully remained with us ever 
since, because we have kept him in a wire cage where 
he could not get out. 

" He wore whiskers, and had a long, bushy tail, 
and was in the enjoyment of the best of health up 
to the time of his death, which was caused by the 
blood-thirsty rapacity of the meanest cat that ever 
skimmed a pan of milk, or gulped down an innocent 
canary bird. 

^* But the treacherous brute has met his reward, 
and his lifeless form now reposes beneath the briny 
waters of Alder Creek; and as the midnight dirges 
sigh over him, and the surging billows sweep above 
him, I hope he will sink so deep in the mud that not 
a hair of his villainous hide will ever rise to the 
surface." 

Had the disconsolate mistress of Brutus been 
present I should not have dared to make this disclosure ; 
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but the coast was clear, and this part of my address 
seemed to afford an item of consolation that went 
straight to the hearts of my hearers ; for both John 
and Uncle Frank clapped their hands and cheered, 
and grandfather audibly ejaculated, " Sarved him just 
right; I'm glad on't." 

Uncle Frank then proposed that we should join 
in singing " Old Catskill," after which we lowered the 
cigar-box and its precious contents into its last resting- 
place under a rose-bush, and placed at the head of 
the grave its shingle monument, bearing this 
inscription : 

' ' Beneath this bush lies buried low, 
The liead and tail of Sam ; 
No wicked " Brute " can ever go 
And harm him where he am." 

I rather objected to the false syntax in the last 
line, but Uncle Frank and I studied over it as much 
as an hour, to get some other word that would 
complete the rhyme, and finally he said we had 
better leave it so, and call it a poetic license. 
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As he had once taught a winter school, and knew 
a great deal more than a little girl like ine, I concluded 
that he must be correct. 

So the inscription was not changed, and although 
every vestige of the shingle tombstone has loog since 
disappeared, the old rose-bush continues to scatter 
its fragrant petals every summer on the burial-place 
of our pretty Sam. 
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A STRANGE VISITOR. 

One afternoon as I sat in my pleasant bay-window, 
busy ■with my knitting, a strange looking creature 
suddenly appeared before me, and without so much 
as a formal courtesy she took her station in the window, 
very near where I was sitting. 

I was startled at her appearance, and annoyed 
by her boldness ; and hastily catching up my work 
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I retreated a short distance, in order to show her that 
her presence was an intrusion. 

But she paid no attention whatever to my move, 
ments, and as she very complacently walked back 
and forth before me, I had a good opportunity to study 
her figure. 

I discovered at a glance that she was a hunchback, 
as her head was set directly upon her shoulders, without 
any visible neck ; and I inferred that her corset must 
be laced viery tightly, because her waist was a mere 
thread, in comparison with the rest of her body. I also 
observed that she was clad from head to foot in 
" solemn black." 

" Probably in mourning for some near relative," 
I said to myself as I cautiously surveyed her ; and then 
I began to feel a little curious to know more about 
her. 

As I watched her movements I soon found that she 
was no idle lounger, strolling about here and there 
merely to pass away a leisure hour ; for no sooner 
had she taken a survey of her surroundings, than she 
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produced from some hidden fold of her black satin 
skirt a queer little spinning-wheel. Then in a twink- 
ling, she established herself in a corner of the window 
and commenced her work. 

As she lengthened out one silken thread after 
another, she adroitly wove it into a network of lace, 
and I never saw a prettier tidy-pattern than she, in 
a few moments, produced. 

Unable to restrain my curiosity longer, I walked 
up to her and abruptly enquired who she was, and 
why she had taken the liberty of occupying my 
window without permission. 

In reply, she gave me the following shocking 
account of herself: 

" I belong," she said, " to a very ancient family 
named Arachnidae ; a family noted for their daring 
adventures and for their atrocious crimes." 

This information she imparted with as much 
complacency as if it had been worthy of my highest 
praise. 

I have myself," she continued, " often seized 
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upon defenceless members of the harmless Musca 
domeslica family, and after dragging them away to 
Bome lonely place I poisoned them and sucked their 
blood, and the very recollection of it makes me thirst 
for more." 



She then opened her mouth and displayed a 
pair of ugly jaws which she called her mandibles, ■ 
and which were really attached above her mouth and 
hung down in front. She informed me that she 
prepared her food with the mandibles, aud that there 
was a poison fang in the end of each. 

I came to the conclusion that she must be 
possessed of an evil spirit ; and when she slowly 
stretched out a pair of feelers which she called palpi, 
I instinctively drew back, and shuddered. To my 
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astonishment, she then displayed eight bristly legs, 
each leg terminating in three claws ; and as my gaze 
wandered to the top of her head, I saw that she was 
glaring at me with eight bead-like eyes. 



I should have exterminated her on the spot, had 
she not told me, just at that moment, that she was 
the mother of twenty helpless infants ! 

She remarked, with a melancholy air, that there 
were thirty of them at first, all hatched from some 
beautiful and very minute pearl-like eggs, which for 
a long time were enclosed in a silk-lace sac which 
she generally carried about with her. And so, at 
one time she was the proud mother of thirty lovely 
children ! 

But one day when she was away in search of 
new victims, her little darlings became hungry and 
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commenced eating one another, and on her return, 
she found that ten of them had been devoured by 
the others. 

She went on to say that she sometimes left 
the dear little creatures in their soft nests, and some- 
times she bore them about on her cephalo-thoraxy — that 
is the name that she proudly gave to her unsightly 
hunchback. 

She informed me that she had early taught them, 
in case of danger, to jump from her back and run 
for their lives ; as they had learned to attach a silken 
thread from their diminutive spinning-wheels to her 
own body, they never had any difficulty in finding 
their way back to her. 

She then permitted me to examine her own magic 
spinneret^ as she called it, which was attached to the 
very bottom of her satin skirt. 

I was very glad of this privilege, for it gave 
me an opportunity to look more closely at the pattern 
of her tidy. 

Her spinning-wheel was made up of six pieces, 
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arranged in pairs, and though the pieces were very 
small, I could see them plainly with the naked eye. 



I noticed that she used fine silken threads for 
her work, and that the threads running like rays 
in all directions from the centre were very smooth ; 
hut the threads that crossed these rays as she wove 
them round and round the centre towards the circum- 
ference were moist with a clear, sticky substance 
resembling glue. 

I saw also that her spinneret was covered with 
hundreds of perforated jointed hairs, through which 
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she drew out an invisible, white, sticky material which 
Furnished the silken thread for her tidies. One little 
thread of this lace- work was made up of a hundred 
minute strands. 

I soon discovered that her many-jointed legs were 
divided into four pairs, and that she guided her thread 
and wove her tidies with the- hinder pair. 

On examining closely I observed that the middle 
claw of each foot was bent over at the end and looked 
something like a small hook. Opposite each claw 
was a tuft of hair which she seemed to use as a 
thumb. 

In answer to my remark that she walked upon 
her tidy with much ease and grace, she replied, " You 
should see some of my relations that can skip about 
and walk upon the surface of the water. They have 
little sacs filled with air, on the bottom of their feet, 
so that they cannot sink. 

" Then there are others of my family that spend 
all their lives under the water. They know how 
to supply their water-homes with air and they have 
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DO Deed of aaj'thing on the land. Some of these, 
however, are only divers, aod they remain at the bottom 
of the water but a very short time." 



She paused a moment and then resumed in a 
legs boastful tone, " I have some very unfortimate 
cousiDs who live in dark caves. Those that live in 
the Mammoth cave of Kentucky have no eyes. They 
could not use them if they had. 
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" I have cousins in the West Indies that live 
in holes in the ground, and they line the doors 
of their homes with soft silk as fine as that I am now 
spinning. 

" My great uncle, called Giant Tarantula, also 
lives in the ground. He is very strong and warlike ; 
but he has a terrible enemy, a large wasp, of whose 
sting he is so much afraid that he dares not walk out 
excepting upon a cloudy day or at sunset when his 
enemy is not about." 

But my Strange Visitor soon changed her style 
of conversation to a more cheerful tone, and exhibited 
a good deal of vanity in regard to her fine dress. 
She remarked that she had five satin suits in her 
wardrobe, all of them as good as the one she had on ; ^ 
but she assured me that she should never wear them 
again, as it was a custom in her noble family never 
to resume a garment after it had been once taken off, 
and that six suits served them a life time. 

Her present elegant dress, therefore, was to be 
her last, and must finally serve as a winding-sheet. I 
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was astonished to hear her speak so resignedly of 
death, inasmuch as she had so freely admitted that 
she had been guilty of some terrible crimes. 

As I was watching her intently and calculating 
my chances of securing a thread of her tidy for 
microscopic examination, she gave a sudden jerk, and 
excitedly exclaimed, " Musca domestica ! " though 
I saw nothing but a common house-fly, that in blun- 
dering across her tidy had become entangled in its 
meshes, and was there held fast by the sticky glue 
on the threads. 

Before I could release the unfortunate creature, 
this busy lace-spinner seized it, and, quick as lightning, 
darted away with it to an opposite comer of the 
window. 

I watched her a moment, and as I saw her wicked 
jaws preparing the precious morsel for her mouth, 
I decided, then and there, that the haughty lady of 
the ancient family of Arachnidae was no more or 
less an illustrious personage than a spiteful black 
spider ! 
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A LESSON. 

A corn-stalk glanced down at some grasses, 
And said in an arrogant tone, 
" I wish that my fawning relations 

Would move off and leave me alone. 

'' Just see how they mix with the clovers, 
And nod at their red and white crests ; 
And even the poor silly daisies 

They're ready to welcome as guests ! 

" No wonder each morn when they waken, 
Their eyelids are heavy with tears. 
Through envy of my rustling raiment, 
And the gold drops that shine in my ears. 

'Tis true, we've a common venation ; 

But that need not addle their brains ; 
They're born to a lowly position, 

There's no blood of mine in their veins." 

With^hat she threw back her silk tassels, 
And left them to wave in the breeze, 

Nor took farther note of the grasses 
That timidly crouched at her knees. 
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In autumn, a reaper discovered 

The corn- husk all withered and dried, 
So he stripped off her bright golden ear-drops ; 
And ruthlessly cast her aside ; 

And when the next Spring's glowing sunshine 
Caused Nature her white robe to doff, 

And the earth showed a few snowy patches, 
Like a cake with the frosting picked off ; 

I said of the pale, slender fingers 

That the roots of the grasses sent forth, 
' Ah, surely, the proud are made stubble. 
And the meek shall inherit the earth ! " 
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Gardener Bufo and his wife sat in a shaded 
spot one sultry afternoon about the first of May, 
— both (if them in very bad humor. 

They had just returned from SUmy Creek, where 
Mrs. Bufo had deposited a double string of eggs, 
which, with motherly care, she had securely enclosed in 
a thin, hut stroug, transparent tube. 
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" I am not satisfied, at all, with the location 
in which those eggs are deposited," remarked Mrs. B. 

"That is not strange," replied her companion, 
"I never knew you to be satisfied with anything. The 
eggs are just as safe there, as they are anywhere." 

" But when they are hatched, how are we to 
recognize our own dear little * tads ? ' " persisted his 
partner. " The Ranas, and the Urodellas, as you well 
know, have placed their eggs in the same neighborhood ; 
and when the little creatures escape from their cases, 
they will all look so much alike that it will be next 
to impossible to tell which is which. 

"It is true," she added a little more hopefully, 
" that mine will be a trifle darker in color than the 
others." 

" Ten days will tell the story," was the prompt 
reply of Mr. Bufo. 

" Ten days will not tell the story," retorted his 
angry help-mate. 

" No one understands better than you, that I must 
suffer the deepest anxiety after the little ones are 
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out of their cases, till they are fairly well developed, 
so that I may know them by their own peculiar 
features." 

^'I see no way, then, madam," responded Mr. 
Bufo in a quiet and dignified manner, "but to wait 
patiently till Mrs. Urodella's infants reach the stage 
of development when they may properly be classed 
as salamanders, and till Mrs. Rana's family assume 
the characteristics of those noisy web-footed creatures, 
the frogs." 

After this decisive remark, Mr. B. hopped away, as 
much as to say, " That settles the question." 

But Mrs. Bufo was not to be put off in this 
manner ; and so she hopped briskly after him, telling 
him that he need not speak so contemptuously of 
the frogs and salamanders, for they were his own 
cousins, as everybody knew. 

Now it is a peculiarity of the Bufonidae family to 
hop, when they travel, and therefore it must not 
be inferred that either of these individuals was 
" hopping mad." 
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It was several weeks after this conversation that 
gardener Bufo and his wife were again seated in their 
old quarters. 

Although their water-babies had passed safely 
out of Slimy Creek, and had developed into fair 
representatives of the Bufonidae family, yet they 
had not been gathered together beneath the paternal 
roof in the garden. 

On the contrary, they were scattered about here 
and there in sundry dark holes and other well-sheltered 
places ; for the short coats which they had so proudly 
assumed after passing out of their long, tad-pole 
baby-clothes, were very thin, and not at all adapted to 
sudden exposure. 

So when the days were somewhat chilly, or when 
the sun shone unusually warm they concealed themselves 
as much as possible in these hiding places. But after a 
heavy shower, or when the sky was obscured by clouds, 
oh, what a sudden gathering together of them there 
would be ! And such tiny creatures, not so big as 
the first joint of your thumb ! 
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But to go back to the father and mother sitting 
quietly, and apparently peacefully together in the 
garden. Neither of them had spoken a word for 
more than five minutes. 

Suddenly Mr. Bufo raised his right hand and 
spreading out his four warty fingers, he said : 

" I find that the sleeves of this coat are getting too 
tight for me. I believe I will get myself a new suit." 

" I think it is high time," snapped out Mrs. Bufo, 
for although many weeks had passed since their 
disagreement, she seemed not to have fully recovered 
her good nature. 

" For my part," she continued, " I am tired 
of seeing you slouch around in that old garment. 

" Perhaps you are not aware that your coat is slit 
way down the back, and that your trousei*s bag at the 
knees in a most shocking manner. 

" Indeed," she went on to say, " you are in such a 
thoroughly dilapidated condition, that you are actually 
unfit to be hopping about in any gentleman's garden." 

As Mrs. Bufo gave utterance to these words, 
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her entire body seemed to puff right up with 
indignation. 

Her partner made no answer to this lengthy tirade, 
and when she looked around to address him again 
he was nowhere to be seen. 

And now, although it is not a very polite thing 
to do, let us follow Mr. Bufo and see where he makes 
his purchases. 

As he receives nothing for his services as gardener, 
excepting his board, we feel a little curious to know how 
he manages his shopping. 

We notice as he hops along that he takes much 
longer leaps than his mate is able to do, and finally 
he comes to an old well that has been partly filled 
up with stones. 

This well is covered over with a moss-grown slab, 
but there is a little crevice at the side, and Mr. Bufo 
squeezes himself into this, and is soon out of sight. 

We kneel down and peep through the opening, 
and what do we see ? No dry-goods counter, no sales- 
room, no bargain-making. 
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And what does Mr. Buf o do ? No sooner has he 
hopped down among the stones than with arms and legs 
both working vigorously together, off come his coat and 
trousers before you hardly have time to see how it 
is done. And then what? 

Closely and neatly he rolls the old garment up 
into a very small bundle. 

Will he take it home for Mrs. B. to wash and 

% 

mend? Not a bit of it. 

He can dispose of it in a much easier manner than 
that. Would you believe it? This bundle of old 
clothes finds its way to his mouth, and presto ! he has 
swallowed it ! 

But look closer. When did he robe himself in 
that shining new suit? Yet there it is, clinging to 
his portly body like a close fitting glove. 

Ah, Mr. Bufo, did your discerning partner know 
that you had that fine handsome suit underneath your 
lately discarded rags? We shall see. 

It was several days before our finely dressed 
gentleman rejoined his help-mate in the garden, and 
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when he did return, he seemed to be not altogether 
at his ease. 

Aft^ hopping about uneasily for a time^ he 
remarked that he was not quite as comfortable in 
his new suit as in the old one, and he also complained 
of feeUng somewhat chilly in the night air. 

" You need have no fear of a cold, for your pride 
will keep you warm/' was all that his partner conde- 
scended to say in reply to his complaints. 

" I did not talk that way to you, the last time you 
changed your gown," he answered, in an injured tone. 

" For the very good reason," retorted Mrs. B. 
^^ that I had a sufBcient amount of common sense, 
to remain under cover till I had become somewhat 
accustomed to the change. But some people's vanity 
will lead them to exhibit their finery even at the 
expense of their health." 

Thereupon Mrs. Bufo stretched out her five long 
toes, drew a thin membrane over her eyes, and took 
no further notice of her companion while he hopped 
sulkily away. 
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Now just at the foot of the garden there was 
a small restaurant enclosed by some thickly set currant 
bushes and thitter Mr. Bufo quickly wended his way, 
and took his old accustomed place in the corner. 

You would have thought, had you seen him sitting 
there, that he was fast asleep, but not so. For just as 
soon as a beetle or any other insect came flitting along, 
Mr. Bufo's tongue darted out quicker than lightning, 
and down went the precious morsel into his hungry 
stomach. 

And right here, it is well to understand the 
manner in which he could dine on such a variety of 
dainty tid-bits without making the least apparent effort. 

The tongue of the whole Bufonidae family is 
fastened in the front part of the mouth, and when 
at rest it is folded back toward the throat. The point 
secretes a very sticky fluid, and woe be to the unfortu- 
nate insect that comes in contact with that swift member. 

Another peculiarity of this family is, that they 
have no use for teeth, and that all their food is hastily 
swallowed alive, and without being chewed. 
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Their horny, toothless jaws are not brought into 
requisition at all except to act as gate-keepers, and the 
active, gluey tongue does all the rest. 

Our grfeedy little epicure took it very leiaurely, and 
seemed to enjoy his repast immensely ; nor did he turn 
away from the feast till he had devoured something like 
twenty squash-beetles and twice that number of gnats? 
together with over fifty fat caterpillars. And all this 
without offering to share one morsel of the sumptuous 
banquet with the chosen partner of his bosom ! 

" There," said Mr. Bufo, as he hopped rather lazily 
away, "I have a full stomach, and a new suit of 
clothes, and T think I will settle down and take a nap ! " 



{ahoving toaffue fiitd in fro^^ but fYee behind.) 
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WORK FOR ALL TO DO. 

There's work for e'en the tiny stream 

That ripples through the glade ; 
That winds along in happy song 

Through sunshine and through shade ; 
See how it laves with freshening waves 

The fragile, drooping flowers, 
Then hastes away to join the play 

Of softly- falling showers. 

There's work for all in Nature's hall 

Of living, moving things ; 
For bird and bee, that, ever free, 

Employ their tiny wings ; 
There's work for those who idly doze 

And dream their tim.e away, 
Who never brought one sleepy thought 

To lively, active play. 
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THE RECORDS OF THE ROCKS. 

Just at the edge of a thick forest^ there once 
lived an old man who led a sort of hermit life all alone 
by himself. 

He was not fond of the busy town with its noisy 
hum of machinery, its high brick walls, and hard 
stone pavements. He loved far better the cool shade 
of the forest trees, the drowsy hum of the insects, 
and the fragrance of wild-wood flowers that blossomed 
along his way. 

This man was known, all the country round, 
by the name of " Uncle Jake Benton." 

And a true student of nature was Uncle Jake. 
He knew the names and habits of all the feathered 
warblers that gladdened his home with their songs ; 
he was also well acquainted with insect life and could 
tell at a glance which would prove injurious, and 
which beneficial to his flower-beds and vegetable 
garden. 
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As for the animal creatioix^ he had among them 
any number of pets; and his tame squirrels, rabbits, 
eats, and dogs all lived together in perfect harmony. 

But his books — they were above everything else 
his most highly-prized treasures. These were neither 
printed on paper nor bound in cloth, and few indeed 
could read without assistance the heavy tomes that 
comprised his library. But with a little help from 
him, they were the most delightful and instructive 
books in the world. 

Now although our hermit-friend spent a great 
part of his time in the forest that surrounded his 
cabin, yet he was by no means inclined to be unsocial 
or morose. 

On the contrary, all visitors, and especially the 
"little folks" as he called the children, were sure 
of a cordial welcome whenever they chose to stop 
at his cabin door. 

" Come in, come right into my school-house," 
he would say. " I hope you have brought some new 
books with you, for there are plenty of vacant places 
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on my library shelves, and I want to fill them 

up." 

Then drawing aside a little curtain, behold, there 
were his stone-volumes all classified and labeled with 
the utmost care ! 

As he pointed them out, one by one, he would 
remark : 

"My library is entirely historical, and I have 
arranged the books in the order in which they should 
be read." 

First came his Archaean histories, the very oldest 
records in the whole collection. Taking up a piece 
of granite, he would say: 

** In the beginning of things this rock may have 
been something entirely different from what it appears 
to be now. For, you see, these stone histories have been 
revised many times, a fact that 'you can learn for 
yourselves, if you will read them carefully. 

" This rock may have been first granite, then 
sandstone, and now granite again. Rocks that have 
been thus changed from their original structure are 
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classified as ^ metamorphic formations/ from a word 
which signifies ^to transform.' 

" The Archaean rocks extend over the entire globe, 
though they are exposed to view only in certain parts 
of it. Among them we find granite, some kinds 
of slate, limestone, gneiss and shining mica. They 
are often classed as crystalline rocks." 

Then he would go on to explain how very 
" lonesome " it must have been at this period of the 
world's history. No trees, no flowers, no singing birds, 
not even the smallest insect had an existence in that 
far-off time. 

" Here is a curious volume," he would say, 
exhibiting a specimen of highly polished sandstone. 
" It was printed by the waves of the sea. Do you 
not discover the ripple-marks upon its pages ? I found 
it in a quarry many miles from the ocean ; but that 
makes no difference, it was once washed by the waves 
of the restless sea. 

" It belongs to the Paleozoic department of my 
library. The true meaning of this word is ' ancient 
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animal,' for in the rocks of this age may be found 
traces of animal remains. It was a very low order 
of life, however, and was confined largely to the 



"Queer looking creatures, having the body divided 
into three lobes, were very abundant in the waters 
of that time. They were called trilobites, and are 
now extinct. There were also many forms of coral 
existence, moUushs, sea-lilies, and fishes, such as are 
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not to be found in the waters of to-day. Some of 
them were immense and had large bony scales. 

" On the land, were scorpions, spiders and insects, 
for now the surface .of the earth afforded them a means 
of subsistence. 

" There were tall ferns and cone-bearing forests, 
but the plains were destitute of grass, and the bare 
rocks wore no bright coverings of moss. Vegetation 
was for the most part flowerless, for this old world 
of ours was then very young, and far less beautiful 
in her youth than in her present advanced age." 

We questioned how it happened that this piece 
of sandstone, marked by wave-ripples, had found its 
way to a quarry in the side of a mountain. 

Then our wise teacher explained to us that 
the tallest granite hills had once been baptized by 
the waves of the ocean. 

In this Paleozoic division of his vast library 
he showed us coal, sandstone, limestone, iron ore, 
and many other interesting specimens. Selecting a 
piece of slate, he pointed to a delicate fern, imbedded 
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therein, black as coal and looking very much like 
a pen and ink sketch on the smooth page of the 
stone volume. 



" My books are all of them illustrated," he would 
say proudly, as he exhibited them, one after another, 
before our bewildered eyes. 

It was then that we- learned for the first time, 
that plants and animals imprisoned in stone, and 
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wholly changed in structure, like this little fern, are 
called " fossils/' a word that signifies " dug out of 
the earth." 

Here we also found pretty fossil shells and trilo- 
bites. No wonder uncle Jake could state so accurately 
the condition of land and water in Paleozoic time ; for 
lo, he held in his hand the illustrated pages of the 
very history itself ! 

Surely, these creatures had once been inhabitants 
of the ocean ; and so the mountains must have been 
covered by the restless waves of the sea at some time 
of the world's history, even as our wise friend had 
seriously informed us. 

How strange that chalk and limestone and marble 
should be composed of little shells! And those sea- 
lilies ! Why they really looked as if they had been 
pressed into the soft stone by some careful hand, 
and just left there for safe-keeping. 

How wisely, too, we could talk about peat-beds, 
and coal measures, after we had studied the Carboni- 
ferous age recorded in these Paleozoic volumes. For 
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this was the age in which the decaying animal and 
vegetable creation was transformed into a mineral 
fuel that furnishes the artificial heat of the world. 



FOgsit. OF FIBH LiZABD (/cAtA^oaauruiJ. 

On and on we passed from one history to another 
till we reached the Mesozoic division. Mesozoic — 
" middle life " — were we then half way in our study 
of the world's history? 
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We were really quite shocked at some of the 
illustrattonB that we found here. Such immense rep- 
tiles ! No wonder that some of the lizards were 
called Dinosaurs, for that word signities "terrible." 
The strangest part of it all is, that water, earth, and 
air, each had its own species of reptiles. 



They swam in the sea, they darted through the 
air, and they crept about on the ground. It was 
truly a " reptilian age," and so it is rightly named. 

On the surface of the sand-beds and clay-heds 
of that period, they have left their ugly foot-prints, 
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while their skeletons are embedded as fossils in the 
massive stone. And greatly have they aided us in 
the study of this Mesozoic history. 

With ever increasing interest did we pursue our 
investigation of facts recorded by the rocks, till we 
finally came to the very last division of the wonderful 
collection. This was marked "Cenozoic" and signifies 
" recent life." 

Here, for the first time, we found traces of the 
existence of man. The reptiles of the air had given 
place to birds of beautiful plumage; bright-hued 
flowers adorned the hills and plains; green carpets 
of grass extended down the mountain sides and spread 
over the fertile meadows and valleys. In fact, the 
character of marine as well as terrestrial life had 
materially changed. 

But there is a strange preface to the stone- 
volumes that bear the records of this period. 

From this preface, we learned that the polar 
regions were once clothed with rich verdure that grew and 
flourished in a climate of perpetual warmth and sunshine. 
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But there came a change and the icy mantle of 
winter was spread over all the blooming land. The 
animals, most of them, moved southward to a more 
congenial clime. The plants became dwarfed and 
finally extinct. 

This was the Glacial period — the period when 
great boulders were up-rooted from their solid 
foundations by the moving, melting ice, and carried 
hundreds of miles away. 

"How did we learn all this?" We read it in 
the scratches and " glacial markings " of massive 
mountain ledges. We saw immense boulders perched 
upon lofty summits, and found them scattered here 
and there all about us in the valley below. 

And since that day, we have learned, too, that 
even now the sharp crystal pens of the Alpine glaciers 
are writing a history that shall be read by many 
generations to come. 

Gliding like white ghosts between the high walls 
of the mountains, they move slowly on, on to the 
valleys below, and melting as they move, send forth 
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dark, turbid streams from their lower portions, 
that, dashing down, pass through some clear mountain 
lake, and are thus freed from all their impurities. 

Those were, indeed, happy and profitable hours 
that we spent in the historical library of our old friend. 
And many a time in later years have we had occasion 
to recall his oft-repeated precept : — 

" The rocks are the lasting witnesses of the 
world's creation ; and if you question them honestly 
and patiently they will truly guide you from the 
beginning of the earth's history even to the present 
time." 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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